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For 42 years we have served the buyers who count most in export mar- 
kets—executive management in Industry, Government, Transportation 
and Commerce —the men who look to America for guidance in reestab- 
lishing world trade. 

Get your sales story across to the men who specify and buy. These two 
editions will carry your message forcefully to 30,000 carefully selected 
buyers each month in all available world markets. 

Our advertisers know from experience the substantial inquiries and 
orders resulting from advertisements in our English and Spanish editions. 


Starting with the 1946 issues, agency 
commission 15%, cash discount 2% 
on both old and new business. 


Moke Your Reservations NOW for the January, 43rd Annual Editions 


Forms Close Dec. Ist, 1945 
WORLD’S BUSINESS & GUIA 


The Export Business Publications 
J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS, INC., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 4-0840 ~aoree GRR) oe" 
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“Ugeas 


NEWARK AIRPORT 


REOPENS 


WHERE ALL WAYS MEET 


AIRWAYS 
RAILWAYS 
HIGHWAYS 
WATERWAYS 


Most Convenient Airport 


in the 


Metropolitan Area 


\/, Mile from Proposed Union Truck Terminal 
of the Port of New York Authority 


Industrial Sites Available Adjacent to Airport 


2 MILES FROM BUSINESS CENTER 


Director Revenue and Finance 
a0 CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
i) wrest 
as 


| 
MAYOR VINCENT J. MURPHY 
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| TRANSPORTATION. 


ENGLAND’S & PERROTT’S 


INCORPORATING R. C. ENGLAND, PERROTT & PERROTT, HARMAN & WILKES 


(Proprietors: Carter Paterson & Co.) 


HEAD OFFICE 


79/81 GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 
BRANCH OFFICES: Liverpool, Southampton, sr and — cities 


EE ee Oo a ee ee Ee Se all 


“we specialize in Scsedllois air transportation of passenger, 


express and freight. 


a . 1 


WE collect, deliver baggage, merchandise to and from all 


Docks and Airports in the Eritish Islands. 


—mcnt mee 
| 


WE quote and ship all descriptions of merchandise to any 
part of the world. >. 


E clear through Customs at Docks and Airports, aif - 
classes of merchandise, pay duty where required, @ 
deliver as instructed. 


E receive household goods, personal effects, samples a@ 
merchandise in large or small quantities, and pack i 
export. We also receive, deliver and pack automobile 


ik, tn tn, lt Se 


WE have storage accommodation, where baggage or meng . 
_thandise .may be warehoused for long or short perce 


WE secure transportation tickets for all means of travel and 
obtain the best available accommodations. 


line. 


tatives meet all steamers and airlines ari 
of Lerndon, Liverpool, Southampton and 
er passengers any assistance and to fee 
to disposal of their baggage, etc. 


UNITED STATES 
CORRESPONDENTS - 


BLUEFREES - NEW YORK, Inc. | 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING AGENTS 
44 Whitehall Street | New York 4, N. v. S 
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Somewhere in the Pacific: 
. . . You know I’ve never 
been any place yet where 
they don’t have some Beech- 
crafts and I don’t believe 
T'll ever find the place that 
doesn’t have them. .. . 
H.RS.; Amm 3/c 
w 

Oahu, Hawaiian Sine 
Get quite a thrill whenever 
I see an SN3 (Beechcraft) 
over here. Was out at sea 
not long ago and had an 
opportunity to see them op- 
erate. ...C.M.T.; PhoM 3/c 


* 


Okinawa: . . . I have seen 
several Beechcrafts in my 
trip and they looked plenty 
nice. ... E.Y.; Cpl. 


w 


Philippine Islands: .. . 
Talked with some Air Corps 
boys, and I wasn’t surprised 
when they said the Beech- 
craft is the nicest riding 
plane they’ve ever ridden in. 
Guess that’s why the gener- 
als use them... . V.K.; Sgt. 


* 


Corregidor: . . . I have seen 
Beechcrafts, from one to a 
dozen on about every island 
we have been to. They have 
really done a swell job. A 
first class machinist that is 
in our engine room, came 
off Corregidor when it fell, 
in one of them. He says an 
angel will never look any 
better to him than a Beech- 
craft....K.LS.; F i/e 


% 


China: . . . The one thing I 
want to do is to repair a 
Beechcraft, but that will 
probably never happen as 
the plane is one hell of a 
good ship... . R.JS.; Pfc. 


* 


Iwo Jima: . . . There's a lot 
of islands between here and 
Wichita, and on every one I 
haven’t missed seeing a 
Beechcraft. . . . B.G.; S/Sgt. 


* 
Assam, India: . . . Even now 
in C.B.I. and ATC opera- 


tions, I see the (Beechcraft) 
C-45 and AT-7 in constant 


use, and everything has 
been in perfect agreement 
wherever I go as to = 
and performance. 
JI.R.B.; ist Lt. 


* 
Myithyina, Burma: ... A 


buddy of mine over here is 
a former Beechcraft AT-11 
pilot for bombardier train- 
ing. We've both flown the 
1l’s and also the 7's and I 
might say that they are the 
finest and easiest handling 
ship the Air Corps have. ... 
W.T.R. 
* 


Admiralty Islands: ... 
Recent pictures of Beech 
planes around the globe 
remind me to inform you 
that even here in the 
Admiralties Beech is doing 
its part — and well, for daily 
one can see on the line 
GB-2’s, and even C-45B’s. 
The entire flight crew has a 
good word for the plane. 
. E.T.A.; Lt. (jg) 


* 


In the Atlantic: .. . No mat- 
ter where I go you will see 
a Beech and we have been 
in some rather remote spots. 
Lots of planes come and go 
but every one stops to see a 
Beech take off or land... . 
P.W.W.; AMMF 2/c 


* 


Greenland: . . . Ours was 
one of the first of the Arc- 
tic Search and Rescue 
squadrons, and now and 


BEECHCRAFTS DID THEIR PART 


yf ec oe 


During the war Beechcraft received thousands 
: of letters from members of our armed forces 
= in training camps and on battle fronts every. 
where. The following excerpts gleaned from 
just a handful of these letters are eloquent 
testimony of how well Beechcrafts did their 
part in the war. The same good opinion of 
Beechcrafts held now by service men and 
women will be earned also by Beechcrafi’s 


new postwar models. 


then we would get calls 
from a ship which was lost. 
We had two Beechcraft 
AT-7’s stationed there and 
they were pressed into serv- 
ice on the rescue missions. 
They performed wonder- 
fully well. 
w 


North Africa: ... Rarely do 
I find an Army, Navy or 
Marine flier who at some 
time did not train in a 
Wichita plane. Everywhere 
I fly I find Beechcrafts 
doing their part and more. 
Beechcrafts are working 
every day all around the 
world. ...C.R.; Lt. 


* 


France: . . . I saw an AT-11 
(Beechcraft) the other day. 
I know you would have 
been pleased with many 
favorable comments it 
evoked from both the pilots 
and the mechanics. It seems 
to be a characteristic of 
most of those gentlemen to 
find fault with any and all 
transient ships but they 
hadn’t anything but good to 
say for “your baby.” . 


* 


Germany: . . . Over here 
Beechcrafts are thought 
very highly of. They are 
known as the limousine of 
generals. Reliable enough 
for’a general and when a 
guy who has his choice like 
that picks them you know 
the yt is good... 
R.D.P.; Cp. 


Central Amerieat 
... I have been in sevens 
places in Central Ameria 
seeing good old Beecherai® 
every place. ...J.W.D.; Gil 


w 


Florida: . . . The general at 
the camp in Florida wher 
I am stationed has a UC4§ 
which makes me homesick 
for Beechcraft each time I 
see it. I've even had a ride 
in it—it’s really a swell 


plane... V.M.B.; Pfe, 
bs 
Texas: . . . Beech is the 


nicest place I have ever 
worked in my life, and not 
only that, but the pilots aay 
the AT-11 is their favorite 
ship. . .. V.J.K.; Cpl. 


t 


California: . The pilots 
like the Beechcrafts and the 
ones who ride in them give 
many compliments. . . . te 
reputation Beech has built 
in the past will pay of in 
the post war years. ..; 
E.H.C.; AMM 2/e 


* 


Costa Rica: . . . I certainly 
like the Beechcraft. So do 
all the pilots... . VIsTy 
S/Sgt. 

wv 


Note: Originals of these let 
ters are on file at the Beech 
Aircraft Corporation’s offiee 
in Wichita, 


eech Aircraft 


corPORATION 
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LTHOUGH final decisions regarding the postwar organization of Norway’s civil 
air traffic will depend upon the action of the newly-elected Norwegian Parliament, 
important and far-reaching steps were being taken while that country was still under 
Nazi domination. The first chapters in the history of Norway’s commercial aviation were 
being written when the German invasion in April of 1940 halted the development of air 
transport within that country. One Norwegian company, Det Norske Luftfartselskap, 
was in operation prior to that time and had served as a link in the important North 


European network of airways. 


With the invasion, however, the scene of 
Norway’s air development was shifted to 
foreign shores where aviation, like every other 
phase of Norwegian life, was pressed into the 
war effort. Here Norway was caught up in 
the tremendous surge which was permeating 
all fields of air activity. Little Norway, the 
Norwegian Government’s air training station, 
was established in Canada and was soon turn- 
ing out pilots, navigators, wireless .operators, 
and ground crews. Norwegian fighter and 
bomber squadrons were soon striking the 
enemy on land and at sea and the Royal 
Norwegian Air Force grew to be the second 
largest among the so called “exiled nations.” 
Aside from the joy of revenging those bitter 
days of 1940, Norwegian air personnel was 
receiving the most advanced instruction and 
building a backlog of experience which would 
be an invaluable asset to postwar Norwegian 
aviation. 

_ As the war progressed, several facts became 
increasingly clear. Norway’s position in rela- 
ton to the rest of the world was rapidly 
changing. Her geographical position in the 
higher latitudes—a factor, which according to 
outdated thought had tended to isolate her— 


was assuming a new importance. Stretching 
across one of the most significant of the Great 
Circle routes, Norway was now a natural 
junction point for world air traffic. 


Enterprising minds which recalled the 
phenomenal growth of Norway’s carrying 
trade following the First World War began 
to wonder whether or not her plans for post- 
war aviation should not be stretched to cover 
international as well as domestic development. 
Still another factor argued for the immediate 
establishment of a body responsible for civil 
aviation in postwar Norway. Even though 
the war was still at its height, plans had to 
be made for the alleviation of the supply 
problem which would rise within the first 
hours after Norway’s liberation. 


Before the enemy capitulated, he was apt 
to make a shambles of the country’s internal 
communications, thereby isolating whole areas. 
The severe war losses suffered by Norway’s 
merchant marine would make air transport 
increasingly vital to the solution of these sup- 
ply problems. All of these considerations 
called for the immediate establishment or an 
interim organization which could not only 
attend to the immediate needs of the transi- 
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RADIO TECHNICIAN — Norway's prewar 
farm lads and office workers, like the youth 
above, have returned home with a valuable 
knowledge of radio, providing the country 
with many technicians required by Norway's 
commercial aviation. 


tional period, but one which could, during 
the first vital months of peace, secure the 
domestic and foreign connections necessary 
to a new Norwegian civil air program. 


It was in this manner that the organization 
known as Royal Norwegian Air Transport 
came into being. Established by Royal de- 
cree on December 19, 1943, this State insti- 
tution was charged with the weighty task of 
preparing for the postwar resumption of Nor- 
wegian civil air transport, in regard to the 
transportation of both passengers and goods. 
This task was to be accomplished, among 
other means, through the acquisition of rights 
and equipment, and was to be concerned with 
the resumption of Norwegian civil air trans- 
port both within that country and between 
Norway and foreign countries. 


It was further stipulated that the RNA — 
could, at the option of royal decree, be e1 
trusted with other tasks, including the oper: 
tion of airways during the war. A furthe 
decree of March 9, 1945, extended this autl - 
ority to include the operation of internal o 
external airways both during and followin, 
the war, or until such a time as the Nor 
wegian Parliament made a final decision con- 
cerning the organization of civil air traffic 
in Norway. In both decrees it was clearly 
stipulated that the life of the RNAT was 
limited, and that Parliamentary action would 
determine the final disposition of al! rights 
and equipment acquired by the organization. 


Since its inception in December, 1943, this 
organization has functioned as an independent 


entity under the Norwegian Ministry of De. 
fense, with which it shares the control of 
civil aviation. In addition to its general tasks 
already outlined, the RNAF is charged with 
the purchasing of aircraft and other technical 
equipment, the training of personnel, the con. 
tacting of foreign air authorities and airlines 
regarding agreements as to routes, fares, mails, 
the obtaining of rights and concessions for 
air routes, and the drafting of a plan for 
the future organization of Norwegian civil 
aviation. The powers and responsibilities of 
this organization are not insignificant, and 
the manner in which its tasks are performed 
will do much to shape the future of civil avia- 
tion in Norway. 


With Norway’s liberation the RNAT dis. 
covered that its earlier estimates of domestic 
air transport needs had not been unfounded. 
Though German destruction was largely con 
fined to the northern sections of the country, 
the devastation in those areas was complete, 
Railway rolling stock was in a deplorable 
condition while the underground forces had 
struck so heavily at extensive stretches of 
track that regular and adequate rail service 
was simply not to be had. A shortage of 
coastal shipping combined with the above fac 
tors to make regular air connections between 
Norway’s larger cities a must during the tran- 
sition period. 

It was at this point that the Royal Nor 
wegian Air Force in connection with 
RNAT stepped in and established regular 
military air routes linking Oslo, Troms, 
Trondheim, Stavanger, London, Copenhagen, 
and Stockholm. At its peak a fleet of Douglas 
Dakotas, Lockheed Lodestars, and Consoli- 
dated Catalinas was flying over 9,000 kilo 
meters per day. Of the planes then in use, 
some were received through lend-lease, others 
were merely borrowed, while three two-motor 
Douglases and two Lodestars were purchased 
for the Norwegian civil air traffic. 


By September 19, 1945, RNAT could am 
nounce that the demilitarization of these routes 
was under way and that by early of 19%, 
parallel civil air routes would be opened. 
Three converted Douglas DC-3s, seven Lode 
stars (of which two have already been con 
verted for commercial use), seven C-47s, and 


six German seaplanes for coast] service will | 


be flying the domestic net. Two additional 
DC-3s are expected from the United States 
in the near future. 


The Royal Norwegian Government has been 
equally active in the field of international ait 
traffic. Last December, representatives from 
54 nations met in Chicago to sign the Inter 
national Aviation Treaty concerning the stand- 
ardization of air traffic laws, safety rules, and 
other items, most of which, in the case 
Norway, fell under the jurisdiction of the 
Defense Ministry. These early foundations 
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were destined to be the basis of Norway's 
first bilateral transatlantic air agreement, 
signed last month in Washington. The agree- 
ment is based on the International Air Trans 
port Treaty signed at the Chicago Conference 
and extends to both parties the right to estab- 


lish air routes over the other’s territory with | 


permission to land and load passengers, 
freight, and mail. According to the terms of 
the agreement, Norwegian planes will land 
either at New York or Chicago, while the 
Sola Airdrome at Stavanger, or the Garder- 
moen Field near Oslo, will be the Norwegian 
termini of the new route. 

While Norwegian representatives partici- 
pated in these diplomatic proceedings essen- 
tial to the organization of international air 
routes, airline operators called a convention 
in Havana, Cuba. This gathering which con- 
vened in April, 1945, was, unlike the earlier 
Chicago conference, a convention of private 
operating companies. At this first otganiza- 
tional meeting of the International Air Trans- 
port Association, Norway’s RNAT was a par- 
ticipating member and it was here decided 
that the first annual meeting would be held 
in Montreal on October 16. As one of the 
30-odd nations represented at the last IATA 
meeting, Norway sent Einar Isdahl, director 
general of RNAT, and Captain Morten Krog, 
Norwegian air attaché. 

Both the Norwegian-American Air Agree- 
ment and the Montreal conference are given 
new significance by a recent press item. Seem- 


Einar Isdahl 


Transatlantic Route Sought 


Einar Isdahl, president of Royal 
Norwegian Air bag apo has indicated 
that his company will soon file an ap- 
plication with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to establish a 
transatlantic air route. 


RNAT’s Board of directors has been 
increased from seven to 10. Besides 
Mr. Isdahl, it is composed of J. G. 
Raeder, chief of the Economics Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Foreign Affairs; T. 
Hasle, Department of Post and Tele- 
graph, Ministry of Labor; K. Dalum, 
traffic manager, Norwegian State Rail- 
ways; B. Bergesen, professor at Uni- 
versity of Oslo; T. Olsen, president of 
Fred Olsen & Company and Det Norske 
Luftfartselskap; Hans Christian Hen- 
riksen, vice president of the Norwegian- 
American Lines; J. Thien, president of 
Strommen Industrial Works; O. Siem, 
president of the Vesteraalen oe 
Company and a director of DNL; T. 
Falck, Jr., president of the Bergen 
Steamship Company and a director of 
DNL. 


ingly unimportant in itself, the announcement 
that the American Export Airlines (now 
American Airlines Overseas) exploration 
plane, America, left on September 25 to sur- 
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NORWEGIANS IN 
CANADA — Thousands 
of escaped Norwegian 
patriots earned their 
wings at a special air 
training station near 
Toronto. Their training 
and know-how will be a 
tremendous asset in the 
rehabilitation of Nor- 
way'’s peacetime com- 
mercial air traffic. 


vey the North Atlantic air route, was, in fact, 
of the utmost importance for Norway. Shortly 
before, the United States Civil Aeronautics 
Board had granted to this American firm the 
sole American concession to fly the North 
Atlantic route as far as Moscow. Two of the 
proposed stops on this route, Stavanger and 
Oslo, are in Norway; and the day when regu- 
lar transatlantic flights from Moscow to New 
York will be routed via these Norwegian 
bases is rapidly approaching. 

In other words, one of the first and most 
important strands in the international air net 
is being woven, and Norway is fully aware of 
its significance. The route, as far as Stock- 
holm, will be flown temporarily by four-mo- 
tor Douglas C-54Es which will be replaced 
by Lockheed Constellations as soon as these 
advanced airliners are available. 

Although significant limitations growing out 
of losses suffered in the war will confine Nor- 
way’s immediate activities in the field of in- 
ternational air transport, there are several 
factors which point to a long-range program 
in this field. The backlog of personnel 
already trained in long-distance flying con- 
stitutes an asset unique to Northern Europe. 
The German Lufthansa, which before the war 
controlled four-fifths of the Western European 


air traffic, will undoubtedly be surrendering 
this field to other companies; and Norway 
recalls how close attention to the “service 
factor” swelled the size of her merchant 
marine following 1918. 

Another asset may be found in the 27 Ger 
man-built airfields which dot Norway at the 
present time. The two largest of these, Sola 
at Stavanger and Gardermoen at Oslo, are 
superbly adapted to handle even the largest 
transatlantic airliners. Gardermoen has two 
landing strips, each 6,200 feet in length, while 


‘Sola has three in all: 6,600 feet, 6,500 feet, 


and 6,000 feet. The location of these two 
fields, one on either side of Norway’s north 
south mountain range, practically guarantees 
favorable landing conditions at one of the two 
fields at any time. In addition to these, 
Norway’s advantageous geographical location 
is a factor of the greatest importance, and it, 
if nothing else, will have the effect of forcing 
her into the international air picture. 


What permanent Norwegian civil air or 
ganization will develop to take advantage of 
these factors is not known at the present time. 
The newly elected Norwegian Parliament will 
be charged with making this grave decision 
which may be expected by April or May of 
next year. 


World’s Biggest Aircraft 
Market to Open in Miami 


The opening of the Miami Export Sales 
Center, to be devoted exclusively to the sale 
of surplus aircraft to Latin American coun- 
tries, has been scheduled for January, 1946, 
according to Mr. Thomas B. McCabe, Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commissioner. Strategically 
located at Miami Air Depot, Florida, the cen- 
ter will greatly facilitate transactions with the 
governments, corporations, individuals and air- 
lines of Central and South America, since cus- 
tomers will be able to obtain export sales 
licenses and make purchases on the spot, with- 
out going through Washington. 


The center, when it is completed by the 
Miami Air Technical Service Command, will 
be one of the biggest aircraft marts in the 
world. Similar types of the 500,000 items of 
air equipment used by the AAF, such as in 
struments, life rafts, parachutes, emergency 
equipment, engines, and Link trainers will be 
demonstrated in various sections of the large 
display room, together with films, showing 
prospective customers how to use the equip 
ment. The air-conditioned Center will also 
provide offices for the ANLC personnel and 
for manufacturers’ representatives, a lounge, 
and messing and sleeping quarters for the 
Latin American visitors. 
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oa SHIP EARLY IN DAY! Thus you avoid end-of-day pile-up at airports. 
wo Early shipment often means same day delivery to points from 500 to 1000 miles 
= away. From coast-to-coast overnight. 
we YOUR SHIPMENT travels 3 miles a minute between airports with special 
= pick-up and special delivery at both ends in all 
two major U.S. towns and cities. Rapid air-rail 
mW service to 23,000 other domestic points. Service TYPICAL RATE CHART 
it direct by air to and from scores of foreign VAIR ] 2h | 5 te. | 25 me | so we [Orme 
ing countries. 149 {$1.00 [$1.00 |$1.00 [$1.40 | 35 
~ TYPICAL RATES shown in box are, on 90-1 5:00 | 1s 5 008 1 oe 
$49 | 1.11 152 | 438 | 700 75 
e of an average, 1014% lower than prewar rates. As Katie Tai Pass tame t as 
wall Air Express operations have increased in effi- [asa [vas | «0s [2013 [3220 | 00s 
sion ciency, savings have been passed on to the ship- | 3355 | 1.68 | 420|21.00 |3240 | 94 - 
y of per, making this service a better business buy 
than ever. 

WRITE TODAY for interesting “Map of Postwar Town” picturing advan- 
the tages of Air Express to community, business and industry. Air Express Division, 
will Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any 

* Airline or Express office. 
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Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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... ind Now 
Tis the DC-8 


DOUGLAS SKYBUS—The DC-8 which will 
carry twice as many passengers as the DC-3 
at half the direct operating cost per pas- 
senger-mile. 


HE Douglas Aircraft Company has ranged through its series of DC planes, and 
when the aviation world settled down to becoming accustomed to hearing about the 
forthcoming DC-7—wham!—out came the news of the DC-8 Skybus. Full details of 
the plane were revealed at a press conference in New York jointly sponsored by the 
Douglas Company, the Allison Division of General Motors Corporation, and the Pro- 


peller Division of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


Reported to be 50 percent faster than the 
standard DC-3, the Skybus will carry twice 
the number of passengers and reduce direct 

r passenger-mile operating costs by one- 

alf. The design itself is a radical departure, 
having motorless wings and actuation by twin 
counter-rotating propeller screws astern of the 
fuselage. Yes, just like an ocean liner. 

The DC-8 is a low-wing monoplane grossing 
39,500 pounds, with a useful load of 15,585 
ponnds (48 passengers, luggage, mail, and 
general cargo). A cabin innovation of impor- 
tant significance to operators is a movable 
partition which converts the plane at short 
notice from an all-passenger to a combination 
passenger-cargo transport. This was designed 
. secure from each flight a 100 percent load 
actor. 

What about the advances as the result of 
the new principle of propulsion? These are: 
(1) major reduction in the cabin noise level 
due to remote location of propellers (2) no 
wing motors or nacelles to restrict window 
vision; (3) nacelle and engine vibration, ex- 
haust smoke, flame, sparks not visible; (4) 
cabin floor 60 inches above the ground, pro- 
viding easy entrance and egress. 


From the standpoint of design the Skybus 
will (1) give “greatly improved single-engine 
performance, with no offset thrust in case of 
engine failure (2) an overall drag co-efficient 
25 percent less than an equivalent conven- 
tional plane (3) a higher rate of climb made 
possible by the large 15-foot propeller diam- 
eter and increased efficiency of the propeller’s 
location aft (4) better lift distribution result- 
ing from the higher effective wing span; (5) 
elimination of much weight from the shorter 
landing gear and hydraulic mechanisms; (6) 
higher payload from these various combina- 
tions; (7) lower ground costs.” 

Nor will the DC-8 be restricted to a life as 
a passenger transport. There will be a cargo 
version offering low operating costs per ton- 
mile. It will have a reinforced cargo floor and 
large loading doors both fore and aft. 

E. B. Newill, general manager of the Allison 
Division, in a formal announcement, stated 
that “buried installation of the Allison V-1710 
engines and extension shafting to propellers 
in the DC-8 represents the first commercial 
adaptation of a principle proved with out 
standing success on combat airplanes. For the 
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SCENE FOR TOMOR- 
ROW—The artist's im- 
pression of the DC-8 
discharging its passen- 
gers. Note the twin 
counter-rotating propel- 
ler screws behind the 


fuselage. 


first time in commercial aviation, the engines 
are removed from a position on the airplane 
where they impose drag and reduce overall 
eficiency of the airplane.” He added that 
“acceptance of the Allison liquid-cooled en- 
ipe for commercial transport gives to the 
public for the first time the rugged reliability 


It was pointed out that the Allison engines 
at considerably less than one pound per horse- 
power have the lowest weight per horsepower 
of any engine now in commercial transport 
service. The Curtiss Electric propeller in- 
stalled on the Skybus is the only one of its 
type in the world in which the fore and aft 


that marked Allison’s record in war combat.” elements are independent of each other. 


COMPARATIVE SPECIFICATIONS BETWEEN THE 
DOUGLAS DC-8 AND THE DOUGLAS DC-3 


Dimensions: DC-8 DC-3 
OOS oo oars 0 CoD otros ou fo ee tae es 110 ft., 2 in. 95 ft. 
WO RON ine 3 ke oes S55 Se dd we Ree 1,104 sq. ft. 987 sq. ft. 
BEE i oh ia ink eG hiv ks bs Jo ba 77 ft., 10 in. 64 ft., 5% in. 
Bees OWNTONE Ss 5 Ske COS oak Ko epee 25 ft., 9.5 in. 16 ft., 11 in. 
Weights: 
Maximum Takeoff Weight.................... 39, 500 Ibs. 25,200 lbs. 
Maximum Landing Weight................... 39,500 Ibs. 24,400 Ibs. 
WM MO oc ahile ais oi ccs ss Sem 23,915 Ibs 16,700 Ibs. 
RE BI iiosk oie kdb eed th ee ee ee 15,585 lbs 8, 500 Ibs. 


Engines: 


(NOTE: All economy information is calculated by the methods recommended 
by the Air Transport Association.) 
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NON, OGG 5 ss oak pe coud sabe tee eee 1,600 hp. 1,200 hp. 
bine DONOR. oo os ks eee 1,209 hp. 1,050 hp. 
Maximum Cruise Power (10,000 ft.)............ 1,025 hp. 700 hp. 

Performance: | 
Maximum Cruise Speed, 10,000 ft.............. 270 mph 203 mph if 
Maximum Two-Engine Climb, 8.L............. 1,030 fpm 1,230 fpm ‘g ; 

10,000 f2.). i665. 840 fpm 970 fpm ; : 

Maximum One-Engine Climb, §.L............. 285 fpm 250 fpm. eI : 
ao ag 8 ROE 145 fpm. 90 fpm. - 2a 
C.A.R. Field Length, 8.L., Takeoff............. 3,950 ft. 3,950 ft. is } 
ee a PN Bee 3,960 ft. 3,320 ft. Ya a 
C.A.R. One-Engine Operating Altitude......... 12,000 ft. 10, 200 ft. "4 a 

Economy: i EA 

Payload at 300-mile range..................... 12,000 lbs. 5,600 Ibs. i : 

neluding pI “s 

PNNOR. iss s tked dR ase we Cee Vee ees 48 max. 21 4 ” 

Cargo in excess of baggage Saw eal Db Bilt 2,400 Ibs. 1,400 ibs. 4 7 

(at not more than 10 lbs. per cu. ft.) Le : 
Direct Operating Cost/Plane Mile.............. 41.6¢ 36.5¢ a 
Direct Operating Cost/200 Ib. Mile............. ; 1.3¢ ‘ 
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Experimental Airfreight 
Flights with Model 39 A 
Success, Says J. A. Wooten 


Anything from planes to penicillin can be 
carried successfully by large transport planes. 

That is the conclusion drawn by James A. 
Wooten, cargo traffic manager of American 
Airlines, from its recently completed coopera- 
tive air cargo research program, including 35 
experimental transcontinental flights with 
Consolidated Vultee’s Model 39 transport air- 
plane. In addition to demonstrating the wide 
variety of cargoes which lend themselves to 
shipment by air, the experimental flights un- 
covered new markets and caused the develop- 
ment of new loading methods, said Mr. 
Wooten. 

“Both Consolidated Vultee and American 
learned a great deal from these flights. When 
we started this Airfreight experiment, we 
wanted to prove one thing in particular: that 
there was a tremendous, undeveloped market 
for perishable foods. Now it has been demon- 


TESTS SUCCESSFUL—The Consolidated Vul- 
tee Model 39 used in American Airlines” 


Airfreight program. Thirty-five experimen: 
tal flights were made in this all-cargo plane, 


strated conclusively that such a market exists, 
“Several times we took 9% tons of fresh 
fruits and vegetables on flights from Calé 
fornia and achieved consumer distribution at 
prices they warranted in stores through 
the East—transported and sold—all wi 
30 hours. Again, we have been taught new 
revolutionary loading methods. From the very 
beginnings of Air 


to be in 


pany. 


an hour; stalling speed, 60 miles an hour. 


are 38 passengers. 


ANOTHER BURNELLI PLANE 


Vincent Burnelli, the well-known American aeronautical engineer, the 
is back on the scene again—this time with the CBY, a high-wing 
passenger-cargo plane with all-lifting fuselage and two tails. Said 
the high speed-high payload-low cost class, the new 
Burnelli plane was built by the Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 


Twin-engined, the CBY weighs 27,000 pounds loaded and 17,000 
pounds empty. Its cruising speed is between 210 and 215 miles 


The CBY's wingspan is 86 feet, reaches to a length of 54 feet 
and 4!/, inches, and stands only 13 feet and four inches high. Floor 
area is 370 square feet. Standard accommodations for the plane 


freight last year, 
loading wasa 
major problem. 
The ability to lash 
down any given 
object eluded us 
and only recently 
a refinement was 
introduced which 
will not only as 
sure fast lashing 
at the originating 
point but will ak 
low, as well, cor 
stant checking and 
tightening enroute 
to the desting 
tion.” 

During the ex 
perimental opeta 
tion, Americans 
operations depart 
ment, working 
hand in hand with 
engineering 
staff, charted every 
minute detail of 
the operation with 
a view to estab 
lishing procedures 
for future carge 
handling. The full 
results of the aif 
line’s surveysy 
when comple 
will be released @ 
the entire industty. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STYLES SHIPPED 
FROM NEW YORK TO SAN ANTONIO 
BY AIRFREIGHT 


Newest fashions by Nettie Rosenstein, Samous 
New York designer, arrive’’on hanger” at Joske's 
of Texas—ready-for-sale at same time 

as in New York. 


6 ea again, American Airlines’ Airfreight 
service makes possible a fashion first! 
Smartly styled Nettie Rosenstein dresses leave 
New York in late afternoon, reach San Antonio 
at 5:35 next morning and are on sale when Joske’s 
opens at 9 o'clock. Garments arrive wrinkle-free, 
thanks to the new, lightweight garment bag in 
which they are shipped—on hangers. And this 
is not merely a novelty—it’s sound, profitable 
merchandising. Airfreight’s low rates make its 
use practical for day-in-day-out shippers! 

This is but one of a mounting number of cases 
in which progressive shippers and recipients are 
utilizing American Airlines’ Airfreight. Why not 
find out now how Airfreight can work for you? 
The possibilities for benefits by Airfreight are 
many — including extended markets, greater 
profits, increased good will, reduction of waste- 
ful inventories, lowering of storage, packaging 
and spoilage costs. Even if you think your busi- 
ness is different, why not consult the Airfreight 
research staff and Airfreight sales engineers? 
They're ready to study your special require- 
ments. Write to Airfreight Division, American 
Airlines, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


American Airlines International Airfreight 
is available to and frori Mexico, too. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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AIR CARGO for ALL 


If the parachute was able to supply our armed forces, 

then it can do the same for our peacetime population. 

As Stanley Switlik sees it, even the tiny hamlet will be 
placed on the air map. 


TANLEY SWITLIK, of the Switlik Parachute Company, Trenton, New Jersey, is 
of the firm opinion that one of the major steps in the advancement of commercial 
aviation in this country is the development of feeder lines. And this heightening of 
service can do a great deal in that no small matter of absorbing war-trained pilots, 


mechanics, and other technicians. 


Experience gained through the war will 
prove a big asset in this peacetime develop- 
ment of aviation. As more people become 
air-conscious, travel and the shipping of cargo 
by air will increase. The Army and Navy 
made good use of cargo delivery by para- 
chute in the war emergencies, and the outlook 
is that this type of delivery will become a 
commercial asset to the airlines, particularly 
those serving the small communities. 

Much thought is being given to the advance- 
ment of air cargo, which already is of age. 
Recently L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
CAB, pointed out five ways in which air 
traffic might be furthered: 

1. All first class mail to be dispatched by 


that means of transportation which offers the 
speediest delivery. 

2. An air parcel post system. 

3. Reduction of rates for transporting of 
passengers and cargo as soon as possible. 

4. Continuous study by the air transporta- 
tion industry of user requirements and de 
sires, intended to make it possible to test 
every reasonable new possibility in the way 
of transporting persons and cargo by air, " 

5. Authorization for routes designed to per 
mit free flow of mail, persons, and cargo be 
tween every important pair of points where 
the traffic justifies the operation. 

Mr. Pogue further stated: 

“Air parcel post is a service that should be 


PARACHUTED CARGO 


—Dropped from a PCA 
transport, Switlik ‘chutes 
brought this cargo 
down to earth without 
a scratch. Note the 
phonograph records in 
the foreground. 
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Today hundreds 
aa i : 
by television... 


Tomorrow thousands will go 
to France by CLIPPER 


Space is now available for civilians aboard Pan 
American’s new, faster, transatlantic Clippers . . . And 
some day soon thousands of men and women will be 
able to go to France on a two-week vacation. 


Of course you will want to visit Paris! Imagine yoy will enter a new 
stopping in the afternoon at a sidewalk café on the world when you board 
Champs Elysées . . . Strolling through the beautiful one of the giant Clip- 
Tuileries Gardens . . . Imagine tasting pressed duck Pets now on order . . . 


at Le Tour D’Argent...Visiting Montmartre at night! payer ated 


Wherever you plan to fly—Europe, Mexico, Rio de 
Janeiro, Alaska, Bermuda or Hawaii—remember that 
in the last 18 years Pan American World Airways has For your next 
carried over 3,250,000 overseas passengers ...A Clipper trip, see your 
record unequalled by any other international airline. Travel Agent 


FAN AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS ee 
The Syslem of the Flying Clippers ‘% 
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available to all, The possibilities for its 
growth are very great. I am sure that if the 
farmer in Kansas and the housewife in Main 
Street are within a few hours of wholesale 
distribution centers in the large cities, the 
mail order business, which had assumed large 
proportions before the war, will certainly 
show a very respectable expansion.” 


Realizing the future prospects in air cargo 
delivery, the Switlik Parachute Company is 
going ahead with development work, and com- 
pany engineers are compiling some interesting 
statistics concerning the use of various sized 
*chutes and package weights. So far, the use 
of a standardized ’chute seems most feasible, 
with multiple *chutes being used for heavy 
loads. Working with the All-American Avia- 
tion Company, and Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines, Switlik engineers are setting up a sys- 
tem for air cargo delivery which, it is 


EASY LANDING — This ordi- 
nary corrugated carton con- 
tains phonograph records — 
not the unbreakable kind. But 
each disk was in perfect con- 
dition and ready for playing 
after the drop by parachute. 


BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF — 
Double-harnessing a masonite 
case containing 42 pieces of 
glassware and china. Expert 
packaging is always important, 


expected, will be used eventually by most 
feeder lines seeking to serve communities 
not having plane service at the present time. 


More than 175 airlines are now operating 
with mail and cargo contracts, and hundreds 
of ethers have made application for route 
certifications in this country. All are poten- 
tial users of air cargo ’chutes. In addition, 
airlines operating in foreign countries are 
considering the use of cargo delivery via para- 
chute. The Air Express Division of the Rail- 
way Express Agency and postal authorities 
are also looking with approval on the system 
which would expedite express and mail de 
livery. 

“The prime advantage of shipping by air,” 
declares Switlik, “is, of course, speed. When 
shipments are made directly to points served 
by airlines, the maximum advantage is 
gained; but, when the final destination is not 
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served directly, much of the advantage of 
shipping by air is lost because of the time 
element between the discharge point and the 
destination. The new method assures faster 
delivery xf air express and air mail to com- 
munities which have no landing fields, and 
makes possible a practical method for the 
delivery of air cargo to isolated points, Pack- 
ages may be dropped by parachute directly 
to designated spots near express or post offices, 
thus eliminating the delay and cost of ground 
transfer.” 

At the present time there are about 350 
points in the United States now being served 
by commercial airliners. Only these cities 
can benefit to the fullest extent by direct air 
express and air mail. e entire country 
must be serviced through these centers. Para- 
chuting air cargo would increase the volume 
of air express and air mail through the ad- 
vantages of more prompt, direct delivery. 
Such a service, it is argued, would eliminate 
the truck or rail and plane connections, where 
time is lost, and cut down handling expenses. 

Switlik points out that when it is realized 
there are some 23,000 railway express offices 
operating throughout the country and 43,000 
post offices handling air mail—all of which are 
potential users of the method—then the ex- 
tent of ’chuted air cargo possibilities can be 
realized. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the Switlik 
method is in its use for emergency shipments. 
For example: a physician in an isolated spot 
waiting for medicine and drugs that will mean 
the saving of a life, or the halting of an 
epidemic; the shutdown of an oil well, pos- 
sibly meaning the loss of thousands of dollars 
a day to the operator; a farmer losing his 
crop because some vital machinery part could 
not be obtained quickly. 

Another advantage in utilizing the air cargo 
parachute is that it will expand markets for 
long-distance shipment of perishable goods. 
Fruits, berries, and vegetables, picked one day 
can be made available in the markets of 
distant cities, towns, and hamlets the same 


evening or the next morning, regardless of 
airport facilities. This ‘woul open a new 
market for out-of-season foods. 

The circulation of magazines and news- 
papers is dependent on rapid and widespread 
delivery. Photos and newsreels can be de- 
livered in any community within a few hours 
after they are taken, thus enhancing 
value. The use of planes for delivery of 
newspapers to outlying large cities has already 
started. A point stressed is that if delivery 
by parachute is adopted, then the smaller 
cities, towns, and hamlets will be able to get 
them within a short time after they are 
printed, 

Viewed in this light, the future of air cargo 
is assured, but the use of practical cargo de- 
livery ‘chutes such as Switlik has demonstrated 
successfully, will make possible an even more 
extensive service, available to everyone. In 
addition to carrying mail and cargo to desti- 
nation points, the airlines may drop packages 
by parachute at any point along the route 
where a 50 or 100 square-foot field is available. 


Cooper Resigns PAA Post 
To Join Institute Staff 


John C. Cooper, air law expert, has resigned 
as vice president of Pan American Airways, in 
order to join the staff of the Institute for Ad- 
varced Study, at Princeton, New Jersey, where 
he will devote himself to research in the politi- 
cal, economic, and legal problems of air 
transport. 

Mr. Cooper, a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has long been concerned with legal 
complications involved in aviation develop- 
ment. Author of many authoritative articles 
on air law, he was three times chairman of the 
Aviation Committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation, was adviser to the Government at 
the Chicago International Air Conference, and 
is chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
International Air Transport Association. 


SUPERB HOSPITALITY for the Air Minded Traveler .. . 
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Air Routes in Latin America Are 
One-Fourth of World Air Routes 


IR routes in the other Americas, which are expected to expand greatly when new 
postwar transport planes become available, already comprise one-quarter of the 
world’s air routes flown by scheduled cargo- and passenger-carrying airlines. Approxi- 
mately 50 airlines operating in Latin Americana as common carriers are now flying 
over a total of 125,000 unduplicated miles of air routes, according to a survey made by 
the Air Transport Information Division of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The survey dis- 
closed that the number of common carrier airlines operating scheduled commercial 
services in the world today is 147 and the total unduplicated route miles flown by these 


airlines is approximately 500,000 miles. 


Mexico and Brazil, the survey indicated, 
have led in the expansion of air service in the 
other American republics during the past 
year. Aero-Transportes, S. A., of Mexico, 
for example, has increased its unduplicated 
route mileage from 671 miles in 1944 to 1,325 
miles this year. Another Mexican airline, 
Transpories Aereos, Mexicanos, S. A., has in- 
creased its unduplicated route mileage from 
1,073 in 1944 to 1,905 this year. 


In Brazil, Panair do Brasil, S. A., has in- 
creased its unduplicated mileage from 10,683 
miles last year to 12,527 miles this year. An 
increase from 3,605 miles last year to 5,616 
unduplicated route miles this year is reported 
for another Brazilian airline, Empresa de 
Transportes Aerovias Brasil, S. A. The un- 
duplicated route mileage of a third Brazilian 
airline, S. A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense (VARIG), rose from 1,427 last 
year to 1,799 this year. 


United States transport planes are the stand- 
ard equipment on inter-American air routes. 
During the wartime period, the United States 
Government allocated transport planes to com- 
mercial airlines in the other Americas to main- 
tain air transportation essential to the war 
effort and to necessary civilian economy. Re- 
placement planes were provided in several in- 
stances where transport planes became unfit 
for common carrier purposes. 


When, in the closing stages of the war, 
rising production of military model transport 
planes made it possible for the military ser- 
vices to declare a limited number of com- 
mercial model transport planes surplus. Air- 
lines in the other Americas as well as in other 
friendly nations were allocated a substantia: 
number of these surplus commercial model 
transport planes. 


Further cooperation was extended by the 
United States Government to airlines in the 
other Americas and in friendly countries when 
the War Production Board last June allowed 
North American aircraft manufacturers to pro- 
duce new commercial transport planes for 
foreign airlines engaged in war-supporting ac- 


New Modern Airport 
Completed in Peru 


A modern airport has been completed in 
the Peruvian city of Iquitos, on the left bank 
of the upper Amazon, 2,300 miles from its 
mouth in the Atlantic. 

Constructed with the cooperation of the 
United States Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, the new airport is now aiding in the 
transportation of rubber, and promises to fig- 
ure prominently in the development of air 
transportation in South America. Peru's 
Minister of Aeronautics, General Fernando 
Meigar, has predicted that Iquitos Airport 
would be on a direct airplane service linking 
the Pacific coast of Peru with the Atlantic 
coast of Brazil, along an air route extending 
over the Amazon Valley. Other airports along 
this proposed route are under construction, 

Moreover, according to United States For 
eign Service reports, it is hoped to make Iqui- 
tos Airport an important link in two projected 
international air routes—one from coastal Peru 
to the mouth of the Amazon in Brazil, and 
the other from Panama to Buenos Aires via 
an inside route just east of the Andes. 

During 1944, construction work was con- 
tinued on numerous other Peruvian airports. 
At the Limatambo airport at Lima, two a® 
phalted runways in the form of an X were 
built, and an extensive lighting system was 
installed. Work is to begin shortly on a 
passenger station at a cost of $431,000. 


900,000 Air Jobs in 1955 


A 30 percent annual increase in civil aif 
craft will result in 1955 in an aviation industry 
which will use 400,000 planes, carry 20 million 
passengers, and provide jobs for more than 
900,000 persons, forecasts the CAA. 


tivities, relief, rehabilitation and reconstruc 
tion. Subsequently, several airlines in 
other American republics placed orders for 
new United States transport planes. 
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Mexican purchasing power has 
practically doubled. From January, 
1943, to June, 1944—our exports to 
Mexico gained 62%, while imports 
gained 25%. Plan to share in this 
great market— right next door. 


You can develop the new 
markets of Mexico by using 
Braniff International Air Ex- 
press. Call your local Railway 
Express Agency to pick up 
your shipment. 


For Memorandum Tariff and Further Information, Write 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
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13% Air Express Rate Cut Brings 
Benefits to 18 Domestic Airlines 


REDUCTION of 13 percent in express rates, effective January 1, has been author- 

ized by the 18 domestic airlines over their 67,000 miles of airways. The Air 
Transport Association of America said the move was designed to increase the ship- 
ment of cargo by air and would make the new reduced rates applicable to the more 
than 750 points for which air express rates are published. 


The lower air express rates will decrease 
the present basic charge of 70 cents to 61 2/5 
cents a ton-mile and will lower the coast-to- 
coast rate from 84 to 73 cents a pound, ac- 
cording to the association. The minimum 
charge of $1 a shipment will remain in effect. 

The reduced rates will not affect the special 
commodity express tariffs on such items as 
perishable foodstuffs, flowers and newspapers. 
Also unaffected by the reduction are any of 
the lower special cargo rates granted by four 
airlines for the transport of bulk shipments 
of all commodities, including gas ranges, 
household goods, perishables and machinery 
and repair parts. 

ATAA estimated that the new rates would 
bring “substantial” reductions to shippers, 
calculating on the basis of the present gross 
revenues of the air express business. In 1944 
the sum totaled $11,451,164.84, and this year’s 
total is expected to exceed $13,000,000 as the 
number of shipments is increasing about 25 
percent. 


PCA, NEA Okay Merger 


The merger of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
and Northeast Airlines, two of the nation’s 
pioneer air transport companies, has been au- 
thorized by the directorates of both organiza- 
tions. Official announcement of this move was 
made jointly by PCA President C. Bedell 
Monro and Paul F. Collins, head of NEA. The 
merger will be accomlished by the issuance of 
one-half a share of PCA stock for each out- 
standing share of NEA stock. 

The board of directors of each corporation 
sanctioned this amalgamation in special meet- 
ing held last month by PCA’s board in Wash- 
ington and Northeast’s in New York. As 
a result of this merger, which must yet obtain 
formal approval of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
as well as the stockholders of each airline, the 
routes, equipment and identity of Northeast 
Airlines will be fused into the PCA system. 


Budd Plan Endorsed 


New York’s Commissioner of Marine and 
Aviation, John McKenzie, has expressed ap- 
proval of John F. Budd’s recent proposal to 
build an air-rail-bus terminal for Brooklyn. 


meeting 


Over-Ocean Flights Free 
From Loss Is Predicted 


An age of transoceanic flights free from 
loss of planes because of forced landings on 
water was predicted at the air transport 
of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Frank R. Canney, in charge of research 
for the Boeing Aircraft Company, told the 
engineers that “the probable frequency of 
ditchings in commercia! transocean operations 
will doubtless be reduced to the vanishing 
point.” Although the four-engine plane has 
twice as many chances for a power failure 
as a twin-engine aircraft, three engines must 
fail simultaneously before the former is forced 
down, Mr. Canney said. Figures compiled 


from a study of engine failures, which im 
volved twin motor planes almost entirely, 
show a probable frequency of forced landings, 
as one in 16,576 flights from this country to 
London. 


GIFT FOR THE MAYOR—Adrian Flanter, 
Benrus Watch Company official (left), turn- 
ing over to Captain Tom Davis of Air Cargo 
Transport a watch for Mayor Robert 5. 
Maestri of New Orleans. ACT transported 
20 special Benrus clocks for the new Moisant 
International Airport of New Orleans, and 
they turned out to be the first load of air 
freight to land there. Standing in the door 
way is First Officer Jacques Kahan. 
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With ACT'S war time service—carrying 
penicillin and other high priority materials 
—now history, this Super Air Freight Ser- 
vice is available to you. 


Flying a fleet. of twin engined transports, 
one of which is pictured above, ACT will 
deliver anything anywhere in the United 
States. 


For complete informatior 
call LAckawanna 4-3711 
or write to 
AIR CARGO TRANSPORT 
Corp., Empire State Bidg., 
New York City. 


CORPORATION 
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Tickle 
The 
Palate 


... the sky food business 
and United Air Lines ... 


O paraphrase Napoleon, a happy air passenger travels on his stomach... . 

Over at United they’re well aware of that, but there’s somewhat more to be added 
to the Little Corporal’s remembered dictum—for service on the Mainliners will he 
with eye-arresting glassware and china, while tree-ripened, garden-fresh foods will round 
out meals “as complete as those served in the world’s finest hotels.” 


Before Pearl Harbor complimentary hot 
meals were a standard feature of air travel. 
But the war created a heavily laden traffic, 
and all the frills stepped into the background 
to provide more weight for essential cargo. 
Don’t get the mistaken idea that the quality 
of.the food suffered. ’Tain’t so! What came 
into use were special lightweight trays and 
paper food containers. 

Soon four-engine planes will be flying 
United Air Lines’ routes; and, as Vice Presi- 
dent D. F. Magarrell says, the new 52-pas- 
senger trans ‘orts “will offer new opportunities 
for food service refinements because of their 
roominess and the increased weight allotment 
for food service items.” 

What lies behind these “refinements”? 
What is United’s story behind the sky meal? 

Research is an important backdrop to the 
airline’s efforts to raise continually the stand- 
ard of its meals. It supports two testing lab- 
ofatories in Chicago: one, a wholly modern 
research kitchen under the direction of Miss 
Lylas Kay, dietician; the other, a life-sized 
airplane cabin model. 


It is in the kitchen that new food products 
are checked from a nutritional standpoint, 
New recipes and suggested food combinations 
utilizing fresh-ripe foods and delicacies from 
gardens thousands of miles away are always 
objects of keen research. How far United goes 
in the matter of food selection is indicated by 
the fact that it has color experts whose job it 
is to advise on how best to accent the nat 
color of food to give it “greater palatability 
through eye-appeal.” 

Food problems are ironed out in the mock 
up of the plane. Here is one new problem, a 
pointed out by Magarrell: The new planes will 
be traveling so much faster that the speed of 
meal service will have to be stepped up, whi 
their greater size will call for more distance 
to be covered in serving an increased number 
of passengers. 

Magarrell indicated that the first move will 
be to provide two cabin attendants as com 
trasted with the one stewardess who serves 
meals to the 21 passengers aboard Uniteds 
twin-engined Douglas DC-3s. Next there will 
be a far more complete preparation of 
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SERVICE FOR BABY — United's Mainliners 
carry special baby kits containing foods for 
small children, if requested from reserva- 
tions or ticket agents. The flight stewardess 
prepares the food selected by the mother. 


in ground flight kitchens than at present. 
Third, the movement of food supplies from 
ground kitchens to the planes will be done 
more efficiently. And last but far from least, 
will be the provision of a veritable “dream 
kitchen” abeard the plane itself—a kitchen in 
which the attendants will have everything 
nicely arranged and within easy reach so that 
courses can be assembled almost with the flip 
of the wrist. 

Plans call for hot and cold foods to be pre- 
heated or pre-cooled in ground kitchens. They 
and other food supplies then will be moved to 
the plane in specially designed mobile units. 
A mechanical lift will be used to hoist the 
units to the plane cabin entrance. Thermo- 
statically controlled hot food containers will 
then be plugged into electrical circuits and 
cold foods will be placed in special dry ice 
cooling units. Temperatures within these units 
will be regulated by a series of automatic 
vents designed to control the circulation of 
chilled air. 

Of the many new passenger service installa- 
tions, the streamlined food buffets of the new 
planes will present colorful eye-appeal and 
will be arranged for efficient, fast service. As 
contrasted with the galley of the DC-3 which 
Measures 40 inches wide by 24 inches deep by 
60 inches in height, the new Douglas DC-4s 
will have two buffet units, each over four feet 
wide and six feet high. 


In the DC-3, the stewardess must walk as 
far as 25 feet from the galley to the forward 
part of the cabin. For the larger plares, the 
buffet will be located midway of the cabin. 
Attendants will have to walk a distance of not 
more than 20 feet forward and the same dis- 
tance aft in serving. 


Magarrell explained that it now requires 
approximately three minutes to serve a DC-3 
Mainliner passenger. United’s dining service 
experts hope to get this down to two minutes 
or less, but the passenger will continue to 
have as much time as he wants to eat. 

Time was when an air traveler was lucky 
to get a sandwich and an apple in the course 
of a 500 mile flight. Those were the days 
when passengers rode in the box-like com- 
partments of single-engined planes which were 
designed primarily for flying the mail. Gradu- 
ally, as airplanes grew larger, food service 
became somewhat more refined. Box lunches 
became the order on the early tri-motored 
transport planes. These were passed around 
by the co-pilot, because it wasn’t until 1930 
that airline stewardesses were employed to 
serve air travelers. 

Then came the “fried chicken era.” Air- 
lines, experimenting with various foods to 
determine which would be best suited for ser- 
vice aloft, delightedly found that fried chicken 
met just about every requirement. The result 
was that air travelers kept running into fried 
chicken virtually every time they flew. 

It was along about this time that United 
decided to tackle the airline food problem 
seriously. The company’s system of flight 
kitchens was set up, operating on timetable 
schedule to conform with Mainliner flights. 
Ten such flight kitchens are now located in 
strategic cities along United’s route—Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Portland. Each is staffed by 
experts headed by Swiss chefs. The chefs 
originate and plan all menus, perfect new 
methods of meal preparation and are respon- 
sible for turning out the thousands of meals 
and between-meal snacks required to serve 
every air guest flying United. 

To do the job properly, each flight kitchen 


om | 


Magarrell 


D. F. Magarrell, who joined United Air 
Lines nine years ago as director of dining 
service, pioneered the big business of serv- 
ing meals in the sky. With a background 
of food management and consultation in 
the hotel, club, and steamship fields, he or- 
ganized United’s commissary department 
and established the world’s first flight kit- 
chens—a company-owned catering system 
which this year will prepare approxi 
2.139,000 aerial meals. 
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carries a supply of 292 different foods and 
staple items. Buying is done locally by the 
chef, but occasionally, when local shortages 
are felt, United’s central purchasing depart- 
ment helps out. 

Menus are prepared by each of the chefs, 
then are submitted to the company’s Chicago 
headquarters two weeks before they are to be 
used. These are correlated by United’s dieti- 
tian, so that a passenger flying from coast to 
coast will not be served the same meal in 
succession, or if he makes more than one trip 
during the week, will not run into repetition. 
As a result of this system, United served 982 
different menus in 1944—menus carefully ar- 
ranged to assure properly balanced meals from 
the dietetic standpoint. 


SEAFOOD AS SKYFOOD—Chef Carl 
Stemme preparing fresh New England lob- 
sters for service aboard one of United's 
twin-engined transports. The airline's cargo 
experts point out that in the near future 
seafood houses in coastal cities will be able 
to enlarge their menus with such airborne 
items as Rocky Mountain trout, while inland 
cities can be supplied sea-fresh foods in a 
matter of hours. 


The Otto Aviation C ion has been awarded 
an air agency certificate for its Lake Susquehanna 
Airport at Biairstown, New Jersey, by the CAA 
indicating approval of the Otto Aviation ground 
and flight school, and of the planes, equipment, 
— overhaul and maintenance shops at this 


Air Power will be the theme of the 66th annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, which will be held November 26 to 30, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. The Avia- 
tion Division of the ASME is observing its 25th 
anniversary this year. 


T. P. Wright is Awarded 
Guggenheim Medal for 1945 


Aviation’s highest honor, the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Award for 1945, has been awarded 
to Dr. Theodore P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, “for outstanding contributions 
to the development of civil and military air- 
craft, and for notable achievement in assuring 
the success of our wartime aircraft production 
program.” 

The medal, created in 1928 for the purpose 
of honoring persons who contribute notably to 
the advancement of aeronautics, climaxes Dr. 
Wright’s career of consistent aeronautical ac- 
complishment, in both industry and govern 
ment service. His achievements in the mili- 
tary aircraft production program as a mem 
of the Aircraft Production Board and as direc- 
tor of the Aircraft Resources Control Office, 
for which he received the War Department's 
Medal for Exceptional Civilian Service, con- 
tributed largely to his being selected for the 
Guggenheim award. 


He is also well-known, at home and abroad, 
for his technical contributions as engineer and 
executive of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation; 
for articles and papers on aeronautical re 
search and aerodynamics; for his services 4s 
technical secretary of the International Civil 
Aviation Conference held at Chicago in 194; 
and for his participation in the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey, which studied the 
results of the strategic bombing of our Eighth 
Air Force in Europe. Dr. Wright's serialized 
article, Aviation and Civilization, was recently 
published in Am TRANSPORTATION. 
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EXECUTIVE TRANS- 
PORT—How Aero Ser- 
vices, Inc. is transform- 
ing a drab Army plane 
into a comfortable air 
transport for busy ex- 
ecutives. 


Reconverted Planes Styled 
For Busy Modern Executive 


Over California-way, Aero Services, Inc., 
has purchased 13 surplus Lockheed Lodestars 
from the Government and is doing them up 
with a luxurious flourish to meet the tastes 
of the business executive. Speed and comfort 
are the keynote. 


The names of the reconverted planes are 
self-revealing. For example: the Administra- 
tor; the Club; the Director. Not only are 
Lodestars being reconverted, but there are 
as well Lockheed 12s, Beechcraft 18s, and 
Cessna UC-78s. 


What are the executives being offered in 
the way of company air transports? The 
Administrator has eight seats, two tables, and 
a divan; the Club, in two compartments, 
boasts four club chairs, two chairs with a 
table, and an executive couch; and the Direc- 
tor, a spacious arrangement of five seats, two 
tables, and divan. | 


Not only that—for executive planes will 


MAIL 


United Refrigerator Plane 
Flies Cargo Cross-Country 


The first refrigerator plane with a full pay- 
ioad has completed a coast-to-coast flight and 
set down a cargo of fresh vegetables, flowers, 
and lobsters at LaGuardia Field, New York. 
The plane, a United Air Line’s DC-3, left San 
Francisco with 8,000 pounds of perishable 
items. It picked up and dropped off other 
merchandise at Los Angeles, Salt Lake City 
and Denver, including a floral piece for de- 
livery to Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. Celery, 
corn, gardenias, orchids, and serum also were 
carried. It is understood that shippers are 
discussing the flight with great interest. 


feature built-in cabinets, fine desks, buffets, 
and refrigerators. The stewardess? She'll 
be around, too. It is reported that spun glass 
insulation will keep the noise of the motors 
from interfering with work or important con- 
ferences in the cabin. Built-in radios are 
included in the job. 


EXPRESS é 


CARRIERS LIABILITY—SHIPPERS ALL RISK 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


NEW YORK 


60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-7424 


PARKER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


1616 WALNUT STREET 
KINgsley 1200 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 
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AERONCA CHAMPION—Selling at $2,095,. this two-seater will cruise at 90 miles per hour. 


New Aeronca Champion 


On Sale for $2,095 


Sporting nearly a score of improvements 
over the prewar model, the Aeronca Champion 
is ready for buyers at a cost of $2,095. 


Standard equipment on the new Champion 
includes dual brakes, steerable tail wheel, 
compass, wiring for navigation lights, cabin 
heater, and an airmaze carburetor intake. A 
two-seater, tandem-style, the Aeronca private 
plane has a cruising range of 270 miles, cruis- 
ing speed of 90 miles an hour, and a landing 
speed of 38 miles an hour. Wingspan is 35 
feet. Its useful load is 510 pounds, 

Other notable improvements in the Cham- 
pion are preformed one-piece plexiglass fire- 
proof windshield, easy arrangement of instru- 
ments, more elbow and leg room in the cabin, 
additional baggage space, and an all-metal 
automobile-type door. 


Eastern Buying 50 
Martin Model 202s 


Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president and 
general manager of Eastern Air Lines, has 
signed a contract with Glenn L. Martin for 50 
Martin 202 Commercial transport planes. 
They will cost about $10,000,000, and are 
scheduled for delivery beginning in April, 
1947. 

Coincident with the announcement of the 
purchase of new planes, Captain Ricken- 
backer and Mr. Martin disclosed a plan by 
which the Martin company would service the 
planes and furnish “stand-by” planes for the 
airline while its ships were being overhauled 
This will be the first time such a plan has 
been tried by airlines in this country. 


Air Travel Assembly Plans 
For World-Wide Travel Ease 


A campaign for the removal of barriers in 
the shape of passports, visas, customs examina- 
tions, and other restrictions in order to make 
international air travel easier and more at- 
tractive, has been launched by the Air Traffic 
Assembly of the Air Traffic Conference of 
America. 

The assembly adopted a resolution pro- 
posing that the Board of Directors of the Air 
Transport Association foster such a campaign 
and arrange for cooperative action on the 
part of various other transport organizations 
interested in the development of global air 
travel. Under the plan, the removal of re- 
strictions would be upon a reciprocal basis 
and would be founded primarily upon the 
issuance of cards which would make it pos- 
sible for air travelers to move from country 
to country with almost as much ease and sim- 
plicity as they now move between the states. 

As a first step it was proposed that uniform 
regulations be set up affecting the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Later the sys 
tem would be extended to the entire Western 
Hemisphere. and thereafter to all members of 
the United Nations. Ultimately, nationals of 
other countries would be free to travel by air 
to the United States with a minimum of identi- 
fications and inspections, and Americans 
would be able to travel with greater ease 
throughout the world. 

M. F. Redfern, executive secretary of both 
the Air Traffic Conference and ATA, described 
the plan as entirely practical and one that 
must be put into effect if air travel is to have 
the chance to grow to the fullest possible 
extent to the benefit of the traveling public 
of the entire world. He said that transporta- 
tion visas presented one of the most formid- 
able problems, but he felt sure that a uniform 
system of identification could be established. 
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Air Freight Without Mileage 
Restrictions to be Started 
On December Ist by Braniff 


HE first air freight program to be put 

into operation by an airline without mile- 
age restriction will be inaugurated December 
1 on all routes of Braniff Airways in accord- 
ance with tariffs filed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

In addition to providing service to and from 
all 32 cities on the Braniff routes, other munic- 
ipalities in areas served by the airline are in- 
cluded in the tariff, increasing to a total of 
99, communities to which rates apply and 
complete service will be given. Air freight 
transportation will also be given for the first 
time to the Rocky Mountain Area, Texas 
coastal cities, Rio Grande valley, and the 
Ozark Mountain region. 

Rates will range from 30 to 45 cents per 
ton-mile, it was pointed out by Guy Springer, 
traffic manager, and will be a reduction of 37 
to 59 percent from existing cargo service rates. 
Inauguration of the new freight service sup- 
plementing Air Express will provide a “com- 
plete, well-rounded Braniff cargo program, em- 
bracing air mail, air express and air freight,” 
Springer said. 


Use of the Great Circle mileage for rate 
computation gives the shipper a saving advan- 
tage, as rates on practically all distances are 
computed on the shortest distance between 
cities, rather than certificated routes, Air 
freight, as designed by Braniff, will either 
give door-to-door pick-up and delivery or air- 
port-to-airport service, with shipper paying 
only for the type of service he chooses. 
Arrangements have been made with individual 
trucking firms in each city for pick-up and 
delivery service. 

“With air-sped volume shipments, costly in- 
ventories will be cut down, since stocks can 
be replenished quickly, and overhead costs in 
—_ warehousing will be reduced,” Springer 
sal 

A single shipping document combining both 
waybill and freightbill into one instrument will 
also cut down time and i to the 
shipper. 

Four classifications of articles are outlined 
in the tariff now on file, with minimum ship- 
ments of 25 pounds or a minimum fee of 
three dollars Class I, moving at 45 cents per 
ton-mile, includes all items not specifically 
placed in other classes. 

Phonographs, records, and professional 
equipment are among items moving at the 
Class II rate of 40 cents, while the Class III 


AIR CARGO 


GENERAL FORWARDING 
CUSTOMS BROKERS 


IMPORT-EXPORT 
AIRLINE AGENTS 


AIR EXPRESS INTERVATIONAL AGENCY, INC 


Division Offices 


NEW YORK MIAMI 


LAREDO 


NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Agents Throughout the World 
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36-cent rate applies to articles such as shoes, 
fabrics, ready-to-wear garments, drugs, and all 
types of seafoods. Lowest rate, or Class IV 
at 30 cents per ton-mile apply to shipments 
of machinery, books, newspapers and other 
printed matter, automotive parts, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


Rates on Air Expressed Foods 
And Flowers Decreased 40% 


Forty percent reductions in present air ex- 
press commodity rates applying to northbound 
shipments of cut flowers, cut ferns, fruits, sea- 
food, unprocessed decorative greens and vege- 
tables went into effect on November 1. 


Eastern Air Lines, one of the airlines af- 
fected by the lowered rates, pointed out that 
a 25-pound shipment may now be flown from 
Miami to New York in less than 8% hours at 
the new rate of $5.75 as compared with the 
former rate of $9.63. Twenty-five pounds of 
red snapper may now be air expressed from 
New Orleans to New York in approximately 
eight hours for $6.25. The old rate was $10.50. 
Previously a 25-pound parcel of flowers or 
fancy fruit, flown to New York from Browns- 
ville, Texas, cost the shipper $9.50. Today the 
rate is $6.25. 


Other airlines affected by the new tariffs 
are Delta, Mid-Continent, National, and Penn- 
sylvania-Central; also American when ship- 
ments consist of fruits and vegetables only. 


AA DCA. Makes Initial 
Transatlantic Flight 


The first DC-4 to be licensed for commercial 
use left the United States October 23 on a 
transatlantic flight. The landplane, American 
Airlines System’s flagship New York, took off 
from the Marine Terminal at LaGuardia Field, 
proceeded to Boston for ceremonies marking 
that city’s establishment as a major inter- 
national air terminal, and then flew on to 
London. 


The flagship is exactly the type of plane 
which made some 10,000 transatlantic flights 
during World War II under the Air Transport 
Command. The present commercial flight was 
conducted by the crew of seven for American 
Overseas Airlines, division of AA. 


The new landplane service by AA will con- 
sist of three round trips each week between 
New York and London. Flights will leave 
New York every Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, with overseas service from Boston offered 
on the Tuesday flight. Return flights from 
London will be made every Wednesday, Fri- 
day and Sunday with a stop at Boston on 
every Wednesday flight. 


ACT Cargoplane Is First 
To Land at Newark Field 


Marking the return by the Army of a see 
tion of Newark Airport to the City of Newark, 
the first commercial plane to land at the field 
in over three years was flown in by Air Cargo 
Transport Corporation earlier this month. On 
hand to greet the plane was Mayor Vincent J, 
Murphy, a group of city officials, and H. Roy 
Penzell, president of ACT. 


The cargo ship, a converted C-47, was flown 
from New Haven and is the first of six, now 
owned and operated by ACT which ‘will be 
based at Newark Airport. 


“This is the happiest moment of my entire 
administration,” said Mayor Murphy, “to see 
our airport in operation again in an entirely 
new field—cargo transportation. I am looking 
forward to seeing the airfield in full operation 
soon on a paying basis.” 


Experts are looking to the airport as a 
potential giant among air freight terminals. 
It is in close proximity to a dense industrial 
area. 


Obituary en 

Air Transportation records with sin- 
cere regret the death of former Repre- 
sentative Jack Nichols, vice president 


of 5 
we Mr. Nich- 

ols, who died 
in Africa 
a while in the 
B service of his 
company, was 
widely known 
for his efforts 
in behalf of 
civil aviation 
at the time he 
mm held a Con- 
Oe gressional 

s seat. He was 
= chairman of 
a House com- 
mittee which 
did much for commercial airline safety. 
The committee opposed the Army’s tak- 
‘ing over commercial airlines and was 
responsible for the agreement turning 
over to the services surplus civilian 
planes. With Mr. Nichols at the head, 
the group also investigated Italian and 
German aviation interests in South 
America. 

An attorney, Mr. Nichols was born 
in Joplin, Missouri. He made his home 
in Eufaula, Oklahoma. Elected to the 
House of Representatives 11 years ago, 
he served as a member of the important 
House Rules Committee. 
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NEWARK... 
Back in the Fold 


By Deputy Mayor Arnotp M. Hess 
City of Newark, New Jersey 


T is now definitely arranged for the 

Newark Municipal Airport to be re- 
opened for commercial flying, not later 
than December 1, 1945. The facilities of 
the Newark Airport, since January, 1942, 
have been under the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the United States Army Atlantic 
Overseas Air Service Technical Command, 
which established this depot as its head- 
quarters for the entire Atlantic seaboard. 


Although, the terms of a lease between the 
city and the United States Government pro- 


vide that possession of the airport could be 
retained by the United States Government, for 
a period of six months, after the President’s 
announcement that the war emergency has 
ended, Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, with fore- 
sight, negotiated with Army officials to have 
the existing lease modified, so that commercial 
flying activities could be re-established at the 
earliest possible moment. Mayor Murphy 
demonstrated that, not only were the major 
airlines with hold-over contracts anxious to 
resume operations but also, that airborne cargo 
companies were requesting space in order to 
meet the peacetime requirements. 

The present field, which was initiated in 
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1928 cost $22,000,000, and now provides three 
runways, 6,000, 7,000 and 8,000 feet in length. 
It provides an aggregate of some 400,000 
square feet of storage and hangar space, which 
includes a cargo building, three small ware- 
houses and a hangar 1,000 feet in length by 
175 feet in width, 
together with the 
other hangars of 
varying dimen- 
sions. Prior to the 
war, Newark had 
planned to expand 
its 450-acre field 
to 600 acres, but 
due to improve- 
ments and expan- 
sion, accomplished 
by the United 
States Govern- 
ment, the field 
now comprises 850 
acres. , 
Plans are now 
in motion to re- 
establish the ad- 
ministration building for commercial oper- 
ations, and it will provide ticket offices for the 
four major airlines now holding contracts, to- 


Mayor V. J. Murphy 


. gether with similar facilities for two other air- 


lines, and two cargo lines for which contracts 
are now being prepared. A loading area, pro- 
viding 13 gates, will be established, allocating 
the ends of the building for incoming passen- 
gers and cargo, and the center section devoted 
to outgoing operations. Provisions are being 
made in the building for concessions, such as, 
restaurants, observation galleries and other 
facilities for the convenience of the public. 
On the basis of conservative predictions, it 
is anticipated that the air traffic volume at the 
Newark field will soon overtax the existing 
facilities. In order to cope with the future re- 
quirements, Mayor Murphy has authorized the 
preparation of plans and studies to be sub- 


mitted to the airlines and Civil Aeronautics 
authority for approval in order to adopt 
quickly a field layout which can be expanded 
as traffic increases. Present predictions indi- 
cate that Newark will eventually be called 
upon to offer facilities for a minimum, annual 
capacity serving five million persons. Such a 
field will provide three dual runways, a large 
terminal area, segregation of cargo operations, 
and ample space for the location of servicing 
hangars and ships. The estimated cost of 
these expanded facilities is $20,000,000, which 
will establish an airfield comprising 1,300 
acres. 

The city will adopt a policy whereby, im- 
provements and expansion will be authorized 
and accomplished in accordance with, and to 
keep pace with, demands. Physical expansion 
will be accomplished in accordance with a 
step-by-step construction program, progressing 
over a period of not more than 10 years, but 
at the same time, elastic enough to be accele- 
rated if warranted by increased traffic volume, 

Based upon past experience and upon pres- 
ent intimacy with the rapidly growing air- 
mindedness of the traveling public, togetner 
with technical data assembled through confer- 
ences with airline officials and the CAA, Mavor 
Murphy, realized that the Newark Airport 
cannot remain static. The volume of traffic in 
the metropolitan area will necessitate large 
capacity airfields, and the Newark field, inte- 
grated as it is with the seaport area and state 
highway systems, will establish facilities not to 
be surpassed in the entire country. 


American Export Is 


Now American Overseas 

According to the latest announcement by 
American Export Airlines, the company be- 
came known as American Overseas Airlines 
effective November 10. Previously it had been 
reported that the change of name would be to 
American Airlines Overseas. The airline is 
the overseas operating division of the Ameri- 
can Airlines System. 


NEWARK AIRPORT—A birdseye view of New Jersey's most important airfield which has just 


been returned to Newark by the Army for resumption of commercial services. 
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mG 220" Svcddling Clothes to Long Pants 
d RATES PREPARED} 5 
1- Seventy-five airplanes operated by}. 
d four air transport companies will begin } 
al oa Sept. 1 to carry express packages | 
a under contract for the American Ex- 
e press company. Within one year from] 
8, that date President Robert E. M. 
1g Cowie of the American Express com: }- 
of pany estimates that ten times that} 
oh many planes will be so engaged. 
0 Final arrangements were made yes- 
terday when President Cowle his board 
n- of operating vice premdents and 
d officials of the four air transport com- 
¥ panies met in the Drake hotel. The} 
to service will link New York, Chicago,} 
on and Dallas; New York and Boston; Chi- 
a cago and San Francisco; Salt Lake 
n City and Los Angeles. P 
8 The following shipments will not be 
ut accepted for air express: Those valued 
le- over $5,000; those welghing over 200 
ne, pounds; packages of extreme bulk; ex- 
es- plosives, acids, live freight or fragile’ 
Z articles Hable to shock damage, and 
ur {shipments which are not accepted for 
1er ‘| transportation in express service by 
er- ‘}rafl—the minimum charge per package | 
vor i te St A NEW ERA—Carri k ilot and th 
Mr. Cowie said Chicage will get the arried on the knees of the pilot and passenger, the 
ort ’ eameetk’ service Seaneas of its oro| first air express shipment—five bolts of silk valued at $1,000—was flown 
a {jected lake front landing field to be from Dayton to Columbus, Ohio, on November 7, 1910. 
rge jew by Nov. 1. i iene” 
: EAE Se 
n- 
t to CARGO BY AIR—The announce- ther early picture 
ment that 75 airplanes would —_ shows ah empress 0 MOW BELIVERMGT | 
= er As ving se er truck meeting an air AIR EXPRESS sipeo | 
contract with the Railway Express transport which car- fomariet fom NEW YORK J 
Agency's predecessor company elec- led en: wasonted YESTERDAY. NOON / i 
trified America back in 1927. Dur- cargo shipped by 
by ing the first half of 1945, the Air the Ale Sievets 24. 
be: Express Division handled 1,060,729 |7< 0", ARON 
ines domestic shipments and 153,078 Yock t6 0. Wedlers 
een international shipments. mah 
e to city. 
2 is 
1eri- 


READY FOR THE TAKE-OFF—The first regularly scheduled air express 
flight from Hadley Field, New Jersey. It was in September, 1927, that 
REA's predecessor company made history in the air express field. 
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AND NOW LEECHES—Charles Yacobellis 

‘ooking over a shipment of leeches which 

the Railway Express Agency's Air Express 

Division brought to New York from Portu- 

yal. Some 50,000 blood-suckers arrived in 
good order. 


_ HRIMP WITH WINGS—"Caught daily . . . flown daily . . . sold daily” 

—that's what the label on the box states. Shipped by Air Express, sea- 

pod lovers thousands of miles away from fishing grounds can enjoy their 
delicacies fresh from the sea. 


_ AANNIKINS HELP TELL THE STORY—Iin 35 years, air express has gone 


E tong way. This window display (above right) highlights California 
fashions brought to the East for same-day sales. 


\IR-EXPRESSED ANTEATER—A representative of the New York Zoolog- 
zal Society (right), examines a spiny anteater shipped via Air Express 
_ pr public exhibition. It's been a long trip, but the animal got here fast. 
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HAT STORY—Dramatizing the air shipment of a watch for “Goody 
baseball hero, are the flanking hats of the Pan American World Aj 
Division of the Railway Express Agency, 


SPEED PLUS—Today giant air transports speed Air Express package 
oceans in a matter of hours. Expanding shipments look to swifter, mor 
schedules within the Seine 
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The story of the heroic 435th Troop Carrier Group is a thrilling 

one. But it is more than just a war story. It is a roaring demon- 

stration of what air cargo has done to bring victory. Translate 

this in terms of peacetime air transportation, without the hazards 
of shot and shell. 


aa HE eyes of the world are on you tonight, Colonel!” A dull June 5th overcast 

hung above troop carrier airplanes grimly lining the broad runway of an English 
airdrome. General Eisenhower glanced at his watch—2235 . . . one hour until take-off. 
The Allied Supreme Commander turned and exchanged a few words with black-faced, 
expectant paratroopers of the 101st Airborne Division, entered his sedan, and was off 


to another base. 


“So long, Ike!” 

Two-and-a-half hours later, the 435th Troop 
Carrier Group formation made landfall over 
the west side of Cherbourg Peninsula. This 
was a valuable load. Im addition to a bat- 
talion of paratroopers, the division commander 
—Major General Maxwell D. Taylor—was 
along, riding with the group commander, 
Colonel Frank J. MacNees of St. Paul, Minne- 


sota. 

The two words, Brass Hat, appeared boldly 
on the nose of the plane. It was vitally im- 
portant that the commander of the 10lst be 
dropped precisely on his predesignated com- 
mand post, from which position the entire 
airborne landings would be directed. 

Then, on making the landfall, the job took 
on a more difficult hue. The planes—hardy, 
dependable C-47s—ran into instrument con- 
ditions: heavy cloud overcast. This meant 
breaking formation. Now it was every man 
for himself. Navigators bent over their tables, 
checking and rechecking their reckonings. 
The French coast!—and then the first traces 
of Nazi anti-aircraft fire. From then on, it 
meant plowing through ceaseless fields of flak. 
The radio screamed tragedy .. . 

“Hey, Joe! You're on fire!” 


“My God! She exploded!” 


But the 435th flew on. The mission was 
not to fight. There was a valuable cargo of 
men and supplies to be delivered to the drop 
zone. Someway, somehow, the transports 
homed in on the correct area. Later, General 
Taylor reported that he landed within 10 feet 
of his command post. 

Getting home was the next task of the 
troop carriers. More flak. More danger. 
Crossing the coast on the way out, Colonel 
MacNees’ left engine conked out. 

“We're on single engine,” MacNees said 
tersely to Crew Chief Staff Sergeant Michael 
Borish of Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

It required a cool head and masterful air- 
manship on the part of the colonel to climb - 
to 3,000 feet on one engine, return to England, 
and land safely. This was the initial D-Day 
operation, postponed 24 hours from the orig- 
inally scheduled time. Weather was just poor 
enough to catch the Germans unaware; just 
good enough to allow airplanes to fly and 
ships to sail, 

For genuine fireworks, however, most 435th 
men hark back to the D-night glider mission. 
This group hit the Cherbourg Peninsula just 
as twilight was waning. Approach had been 
made from the. East. Lieutenant Colonel John 
Ul. Neale, of Detroit, led the formation, and 


CIT AND READY—Gen- 
eral Eisenhower inspect- 
ing members of the 
435th Troop Carrier 
Group. The Supreme 
Commander was with 
the group just before 
the D-Day take-off. 
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headed for a landing zone south of St. Mere 
Eglise. 

But the radar scope indicated a different 
LZ, north and west of the town. Lead Naviga- 
tor Eugene A. Waterfill of Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky, consulted with his pilot, and fig- 
ured that the master plan was not going ac- 
cording to Hoyle: troops from the beaches 
must be having difficulty. 

The planned LZ must be in enemy hands, 
hence the change. Nothing to do but gamble. 
Go in where radar indicated. Meanwhile the 
fireworks had begun—long, sloping streamers 


6 OY et We Bie? aay 


ditched in the Channel, but all ditched crew™ 


members returned home safely. 


The loads, of glider infantry, guns, ammuniz 
tion were landed intact for the most part— 
presents from heaven for the beleaguered 
American paratroopers on the ground. 

“T didn’t know it then,” said Flight Officer 
Charles F, Doberneck, but the regular arrival 
of gliders and C-47s during the first day-and-a 
half was all-important; and, I have been told, 
just in time to resupply and reinforce the para- 
troops and airborne units that initially invaded 
the peninsula.” 


In the Finest Tradition 


; By COLONEL FRANK J. MacNEES 
i Commanding Officer, 435th Troop Carrier Group 


| f ken activities of a Troop Carrier Group are many and varied. To mention a few, there 
are glider-tows, dropping parachutists, evacuating wounded, resupply missions, and 
many other activities too numerous to be mentioned. It is obvious with such a diversified 
program, that all units working within a group must be of the finest caliber, maintaining the 
highest efficiency standard. 
Training in cooperation with airborne troops really began at Pope Field, Fort Bragg, 
' North Carolina. Here paratroop, glider and resupply exercises 
were accomplished in conjunction with the I Ith and !OlIst Air- 
borne—the latter were to be dropped in Normandy on D-Day 
by 435th planes. In England, training was intensified and the 
group became a fighting, close-knit unit, fully prepared and 
ready for a prominent part in the days to come. Time and 
again the 435th received commendations from the various units 
with whom they worked. These included the famous |OIst, Sixth 
Airborne Division (British), Third Parachute Brigade, Home 
Forces, 50Ist, 505th Parachute Infantry, and many others. 

Then came the days when all the training paid off—Nor- 
mandy, and after it, Holland, Southern France, Bastogne, and 
Wesel. The skill and cooperation of the 435th put them greatly 
in demand for spearheading operations of the many airborne 
units. With each successive mission the 435th helped strike 
deeper into heart of Nazism until final victory was achieved. 

The words of Brigadier General V. H. Strahm, Chief of 
Staff, USA, best record the spirit of the 435th: 

. "The 435th Troop Carrier Group .. . cited for outstanding performance of duty in 
' i aa action against the enemy on 5, 6, and 7 June 1944 . .. The courage, skill, efficiency and 
d heroic scorn for personal safety with which the personnel of the 435th Troop Carrier Group 
struck this devastating blow against our enemies exemplify the noblest qualities and finest 
traditions of our armed forces.” 

The achievements of the 435th present a record of skill, courage, and devotion to 
duty. As commanding officer of this group | am proud of the records and accomplishments 
| set and maintained by the officers and enlisted men of the 435th Troop Carrier Group. 


Te ai tai 


SS 


of deadly flak looping in the direction of the 
C-47s and gliders, forming a brilliantly lighted 
display in the gathering darkness. 


Evasive action? But how? The planes 
were still towing the gliders. German ground 
defenses opened up a terrific barrage just as 
the tow ropes were cut. Three-fourths of the 
aircraft were battle-damaged as they swung 
around on the last leg home. Several C-47s 


The 10lst Airborne Division returned even- 
tually to England, and after refitting was 
ready to drop again in the gigantic venture of 
Lieutenant General Lewis H. Brereton’s First 
Allied Airborne Army over Holland just 14 
months ago. General Taylor again selected 
the 435th Troop Carrier Group to carry and 
drop his headquarters. Some cargo! 


Four consecutive days of rigorous combat 
runs to Eindoven and Nijmegen for the 435th; 
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only a few crew members went on all four— 
a genuine strain on courage and fortitude. 
Credit on this score goes to Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry H. Osmer, of Elmhurst, New York; 
Captain Melvin C. Cox, of Lima, Ohio; Cap- 
tain Abraham Friedman of Brooklyn, New 
York; Lieutenant Daniel Purifoy, of Bachelor, 
North Carolina; Lieutenant Robert G. Clarke, 
of El Paso, Texas; and Staff Sergeant Ger- 
hard A. Jackson, of Stambaugh, Michigan. 


Colonel MacNees again flew the division 
commander, dropping the latter precisely on 
his command post. These Holland missions 
were generally conceded to be the roughest 
for troop carrier operations within the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. - 

For superlative performance over Nor- 
mandy, the 435th Troop Carrier Group had 
received the coveted Presidential Citation. For 
sterling jobs in both the Normandy and Hol- 
land campaigns, the 435th was presented with 
a special commendation from General Taylor, 
endorsed by Major General Williams of the 
United States Troop Carrier Forces. 


The 435th had its third tactical contact 
with the now seasoned 101st Airborne Division 
1l months ago—Christmas, 1944. News came 
that this division was surrounded at Bastogne, 
Belgium. This was von Rundstedt’s last fling, 
and in this he was helped by bad flying 
weather. The boys of the 435th were plan- 
ning on holiday passes—Christmas in England 
was something to which to look forward—but 
- cag there was that resupply job to be 

one. 


When personnel of the 435th heard of 
Brigadier General Anthony McAuliffe’s now 
famous “Nuts!” retort to the Nazi ultimatum, 
they slapped their thighs and laughingly re- 
called that the general was in the stick car- 
ried into Normandy by Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert C. Lewis, 76th Squadron commander. 


ROW ON ROW—C-47s and gliders lined 
somewhere in England just before the take-off. 
The 435th transported troops and supplies to 
France, Holland, Beligum, Luxembourg, a 
Germany. On return trips they brought back 
wounded soldiers, saving tens of thousands of 


lives. 


Outstanding Firsts 


1. The 435th was the first group to 
drop paratroopers from a V of V forma- 
tion, the initial drops occurring at Pope 
Field, North Carolina, with elements 
of the llth Airborne Division. 

2. The 435th was the first group to 
employ a static hookup for glider take- 
offs, early experimenting along this line 
being conducted at the same field. 

3. The 435th, in the United Kingdom, 
became responsible for the assembly 
pattern later used in Troop Carrier 
operations for forming large numbers 
of aircraft into nine-plane V of Vs in 
close proximity to the airdrome during 
conditions of restricted visibility, low 
ceilings, and other adverse weather 
conditions. 

4. The 435th pioneered and perfected 
standardized operating procedures mak- 
ing it possible to team up with British 
airborne units. 

5. The 435th was the first group to 
drop paratroopers on radar homing de- 
vices without predetermined drop zone. 

6. The 435th was the first troop car- 
rier outfit to land in Germany. It was 
Lieutenant Marvin Cable, of Cedar 
Vale, Kansas, who, accompanied by Bill 
Corum, the well-known New York 
sports writer, landed the first C-47, 
picking up the 250,000th patient in the 
ETO to be evacuated by air. 

7. The 435th, carrying gasoline to 
General Patton’s advancing columns, 
was the first complete troop carrier 
group formation to perform a resupply 
and evacuation mission inside Germany. 
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DEAD CENTER—Troop carriers of the 435th 

dropping men and supplies exactly on a predes- 

ignated spot. Major General Maxwell D. Tay- 

lor reported that he had been dropped within 
10 feet of his command post. 


Just before take-off, McAuliffe stopped one 
of his fellow stick members cold When ad- 
dressed, “Sir.” 

“Listen, Joe,” said the general, “I’m Num- 
ber Three, and my name is Tony. Now, what 
do you want?” 

From December 22 to Christmas-plus-four, 
troop carrier planes showered vital supplies, 
ammunition, and food to the embattled boys 
at Bastogne. Flak? Well, what do you 
think? 
thing previously encountered. 

During this Yuletide season, the 435th didn’t 
fly all its combat resupply missions to Bas- 
togne. Some went to the northern flank of 
the German salient. One of these was in 
support of Hogan’s Four Hundred, who came 
out of the mouth of Hell. 


It was as bad or worse than any-’ 
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What did the Troop Carrier Command do 
between gargantuan invasion missions or 
combat resupplies? General Patton could tell 
you plenty about one phase of TCC activities 
—that of carrying gasoline which brought his 
racing tanks across France and into Ger 
many. Patton more than once expressed ad- 
miration for the amount of fuel flown and 
the speed with which it could be made avail 
able by air. 

And on several occasions the 435th bene: 
fited by Patton’s reciprocity: a load of cham 
pagne to express thanks for rapid gas-hauling, 

In the nine months following D-Day, the 
435th flew over 20 million pounds of supplies 
on sub-operational flights to forward air strips 
in France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg. On return trips, many thousands of 


IKE AND WINNIE — 
General Dwight D. Eis 
enhower seems to be 
lost in thought as Prime 
Minister Winston 
Churchill lights up¢ 
cigar during a pre-in- 
vasion show put on by 
the 435th Troop Carrier 
Group at Welford Park, . 
England. 
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s United Adds 4,800 Miles i 
The Grub Tub Of Flying to its Routes yt 
A a ‘ a 
You don’t pet this dad of invéaties As a first step in relieving present high a 
Le eae Fh Take the yon ra Ser- — loads, United Air Lines has added 4,800 { 
a geant Alfred H. Krieger, of Winona, miles of flying on its coast-to-coast and Pa- Wi 
Minnesota, and Captain Harry Einstein, cific Coast route. The increased accommoda- 4 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, who tions include two more New York-Cleveland- x 
Seestemteud di Chui wales trees scraps Chicago round trips; a fourth daily round Gg 
‘ : : trip between Seattle; the Pacific Northwest, a 
of wrecked gliders and glider boxes. , : age | 
With this ingenious ‘contraption—they Chicago and the Atlantic Seaboard; additional 4 ¢ 
called it the Grub Tub—the 77th Squad- | intercity service between Los Angeles and San i 
ron transported its engineering section eee ee an "he new —_ Se . a ( 
Game | % 2nd from chow, three times a day. | ““Tyrited aleo intends to supplement the num: 
ber of planes in its service with 77 twin-en- 
be . ined DC-3s within 90 days; the first of 
« : i a evacuated to hospitals in the ve of ‘uensaie: Bi: DC-4s by 
wee D ng did ew f January 1; and 52-passenger DC-6s by the 
the 435th Troop . Carrier Group. Coloncl “=m 1966. 
e MacNees and his _ a an important 
be part in transporting the displaced populations , 
ae of Europe by = to their respective homelands. Fuels, Lubricant Discussed 
They were selected to carry initial loads of cots : 
d do Russians in France on their flight back to At Aviation Section Forum 
s oO Russia. Wartime developments of aviation fuels and 
d tell During the latter part of May, the planes lubricants were discussed at the November 9th 
-vithen of the 435th were kept busy on this task— Air Age Forum luncheon sponsored by the 
it his a were — 60,000 | a wre  eagezr- on in sere Section, New York Board of Trade. 
Ger. rance at the war’s end—flying the refugees e principal speaker was G. W. Nelscn, man- 
da to Merseberg, Germany, where Red Air Force ager of the Light Products Division, General 
and planes met them and completed the air jour- Laboratories, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 
avail- ney. On the return trips the C-47s brought John F. Budd, publisher of Am Transporta- 
back ne American, British, and French tion = chairman of the Aviation Section, 
bene prisoners of war. opened the meeting. 
cham- 
uling. . 
y, the 
pplies 
strips Next Month eo ee 
uxem : i 
ids of 
AIR TRANSPORTATION'S 1945 Index 
The complete year under one cover . . . Alphabetically arranged and cross- 
iE — indexed . . . The most comprehensive commercial aviation index in existence, 
7 . at no cost to AiR TRANSPORTATION’S readers. 
; Prime 2 
oo If you have not as yet received your free copy of the 
pre-in- 1942-44 AIR TRANSPORTATION Index, write, 
oa = phone, or wire for one. 
d Park, . 
a 
10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. Whitehall 4-2898 
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"ROUND THE WORLD—Well, it's here! Scheduled time is 15! hours, one ATC globe-girdling 
C-54 taking off at Washington every Friday. At the present time civilians traveling in the 
nation's interest may hop on board—at a price, of course—but later the commercial airlines 
will take up where the Army leaves off. One hundred and twenty hours and 45 minutes are 
spent in the air; 30 hours and 15 minutes on the ground. And here's the route: Washington; 
New York; Bermuda, Santa Maria, Azores; Casablanca; Cairo; Abadam, Iran; Karachi, India; 
Calcutta, India; Luliang, China; Manila; Guam; Kwajalein; Johnston Island; Honolulu; San 
Francisco; Kansas City; Washington. 


Evans Brothers Establish 
Air Freight Scholarship 


The first working and research graduate 
scholarship in the highly specialized field of 
air freight has been announced by Dean G. 
yRowland Collins of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of New York Uni- 
versity. 


The scholarship, which will encourage inde- 
pendent research in the economics of air 
freight, was established by a grant of funds 
from Edward S. Evans, Jr., and Robert B. 
Evans in memory of their father, the late 
Colonel Edward S. Evans, formerly ‘president 
of the Evans Products Company of Detroit, 
Michigan. Co!onel Evans was for many years 
an active pioneer in commercial aviation and 
served in an executive capacity in the devel- 
opment of many aviation enterprises in their 
formative period. 
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Something New in Air 
Freight—Race Horses 


Now race horses have taken to the air! 

It all came about when the Flying Tiger 
Line—National Skyway Freight Corporation 
—transported the four-year-old, El Lobo, and 
the three-year-old, Featherfoot —from Les 


’ Angeles over a distance of 380 air miles t 


the Bay Meadows track, south of San Frat 
cisco. The flight was made in two hours 
50 minutes. 

How did the horses react to the trip! 
Okay, says R. E. Leininger, racing 
who was a member of the party which wen! 
along. El Lobo even had a meal of hay @ 
the way. 

William Kyne, manager of Bay Meadows, 
has predicted that the next few years 
see airports constructed near race tracks, 
that the air transportation of horses 
become quite common. 
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ATA Survey Shows Facts On 
Domestic Air Transportation 


Did you know that the domestic airlines of 
the United States now serve cities with one 
third of the nation’s total population and 76 
percent of the urban population? 

This and other facts indicating the growth 
of domestic air carrier network are included in 
a report of a survey by the Air Transport As- 
sociation, called Air Transportation—Y ester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow. Some additional 
highlights found in the booklet are: 

Eighty-two percent of the urban population 
live within a 25-mile radius, and 93 percent 
within a 50-mile radius, of the routes certifi- 
cated to date by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Of a total of 406 certificated stops, 315 are in 
use, and the others soon will be after suspen- 
sions due to wartime causes. Only 52 cities of 
over 25,000 population not now esrved by air- 
lines are situated more than 25 miles from an 
airline stop, and the airlines have already ap- 
plied to serve marw of these. The latest tabu- 
lation shows 542 applications for stheduled 
domestic service before the CAB, 415 of which 
were of the conventional type, 48 pick-up ser- 
vice, and 79 helicopter. 

A CAA study estimates that 380 cities which 


LaGuardia Hands Over 
Important Duty to Budd 


John F. Budd, publisher of Air Transporta- 
tion and chairman of the Aviation Section, 
New York Board of Trade, has been charged 
by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia with the 
responsibility of seeing that all goes well at 
the airports. 

The mayor sprang this announcement sud- 
denly at the Overseas Air Commerce Panel of 
the 19th annual American Merchant Marine 
Conference in New York—even to the sur- 
prise of Budd, who was chairman of the 
panel. LaGuardia, who will retire from the 
i be executive post after the end of the year, 
added: 


“Although I'll always be around to help, I 
may not have an office. But Fll*always man- 
age to get a soapbox.” 


might be added to the network would be with- 
in 10 miles of the center line of an existing 
airway, and 58 million of the entire urban 
population of 74 million would be served bv 
such stops. 


CURACAO - 


A 


FINI WORLD'S OLDEST AIRLINE 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


Daily lights 


from MIAMI to ARUBA 
MARACAIBO 


521 5th Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mu. 2-7894 or any office or agency of Hol- 

land-America Line or Air Express Interna- 
tional Inc., Miami, Fia. 


LA GUAIRA 
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Two New Transports Disclosed 
By Glenn L. Martin Company 


In rapid succession the Glenn L. Martin 
Company has announced its new 30-passenger 
high-speed luxury liner, known as the Model 
202, and the building of a second passenger- 
cargo transport, the Model 228. The latter 
plane is based on the design of the Model 202. 

The Model 202 is a twin-engine, low-wing 
passenger-cargo craft with cruising speeds of 
270 miles per hour and maximum speeds of 
306 miles per hour. A new jet-type engine 
exhaust system, optional, may increase cruis- 
ing speeds as much as 20 miles per hour. It 
was designed for fast low-cost travel over 
ranges of from 250 to 700 miles. 


Among the interesting features of the new 
transport are very large passenger and cargo 
doors located on opposite sides of the plane, 
which permit swift loading and unloading of 
cargo and passengers at the same time. Shelves 
have been placed opposite passenger doors 
permitting travelers to drop lightweight hand- 
bags into them on entering and pick them up 
at destination, thus eliminating the present 
long waits at terminals for baggage delivery. 
Should airlines prefer a different arrangement, 
provisions have been made for under-seat 
stowage space in addition to overhead luggage 
racks. 

The Model 228 is slightly smaller than the 
Model 202. According to the company, this 
plane “may be construed as a further step in 
the Martin Company’s program for covering 
the whole field of twin engine trunkline trans- 
port.” It is designed to serve localities where 


C. C. Thompson Resigns 
From United Air Lines 


After 17 years with United Air Lines, Cyril 
C. Thompson has resigned from his post of 
vice president-public relations and has taken 
over the post of executive vice president of 
American Aviation Associates. 

In addition to his activities with United, Mr, 
Thompson is well known for his work in the 
field of early airport and” facilities installa- 
tions, state and local taxation affecting airline 
regulations, and his service on the National 
Committee of the American Legion with the 
late Brigadier General “Billy” Mitchell at a 
time when the way was being cleared for pri- 
vate enterprise to operate over the airways of 
the United States. He was also a director of 
the Airlines War Training Institute in the 
early years of the Second World War, and 
today holds a similar position with the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association. 


the volume of passenger travel varies from 
stop to stop, or season to season. 

Principal difference between the Model 202 
and the Model 228 is that the latter is almost 
5,000 pounds lighter. Its cruising speed is in 
the neighborhood of 250 miles per hour. 
Shorter landing and take-off distances permit 
it to operate from smaller airports. 

Martin pointed out that the Model 228’s low 
fuel consumption together with the relatively 
high speed and salou capacity, cuts down 
hourly operating costs. Even with less than a 
full planeload of passengers and freight will 
the plane operate at an “exceedingly low 
passenger-mile cost.” 


MARTIN AIRLINER— 
New twin-engine trans 
port, the Model 202, 
designed for low-cost 
travel over ranges 


from 250 to 700 miles. 
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16 Foreign Offices By 
1946 Planned by CAA 


Intercontinental air traffic has so far out- 
stripped the prewar peak, that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, which anticipates 200 
United States airliners operating over 170,000 
miles of world airways within two years, in- 
tends to implement safety measures by in- 
creasing its foreign offices from the present 
three to six immediately, and then to a total 
of 16 in 1946. 


The new offices for the current year will be 
at Stockholm, Lisbon, and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, according to A. S. Kech, Assistant 
Administrator for Field Operation. Each office 
will be staffed with a minimum of four expe- 
rienced CAA employees. Three technical men, 
one each for air carrier operations, mainte- 
nance and radio, and a clerk will be trans- 
ferred from domestic operations. 


Beginning in July, 1946, the CAA hopes to 
extend its foreign field coverage of operations 
by opening offices in Cairo, Karachi, Manila, 
Hawaii, Paris, Buenos Aires, Natal, Tokyo, 
Santiago, and Noumea, New Caledonia. CAA 
offices already are operating at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Lima, Peru, and the Panama Canal 
Zone. 


Taxi Company Applies For 
Ohio Helicopter Service 


Two witnesses for the Cleveland Yellow 
Cab Company, appearing before Civil Aero- 
nautics Board examiners, have predicted cer- 
tified commercial helicopter operation by late 
1946. The company is applying for helicopter 
certification from Canton to Akron to Cleve- 
land,;and from airports to the downtown sec- 
tions of these Ohio cities. 

The witnesses were J. P. Perry of Phil- 
adelphia, associated with G & A Aircraft; 
and Malcolm G. Davis of New York, vice 
president of Gilbert Associates, Inc. Perry 
pointed out that a four-place Sikorsky version 
of the Army R-5 helicopter will be ready for 
temporary operation next Spring, and that a 
larger version of the craft will make its ap- 
pearance early in 1947. A Bell rotary wing 
is expected on the market a year from now. 

Yellow Cab intends using a_ helicopter 
driven by a single rotor approximately 50 
feet in diameter and powered with a single 
450-horsepower engine. The craft will carry 
six passengers and a pilot, have a total useful 
load of 1,600 pounds, and a gross weight of 
5,000 pounds. It will have a top speed of 
110 miles an hour and a cruising speed of 85 
miles an hour. 


USE ""EXPRESO” 


For Fast, efiicient air express 

and cargo service to Cuba. 

Daily flights: Miami — Havana. 
Saves time, money, trouble. 

Express and passenger service 
throughout Cuba. Write, phone, wire: 


=30e— 


EXPRESO AEREO INTERAMERICANO S. A. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. HAVANA MIAMI 
400 Madison Ave. 327 Southern Bldg. Prado 204 171 N.E. 4th St. 
Pl. 3-1572 15th & H Sts., N.W. A-1921 Miami 9-3657 


OR INQUIRE: Acme Overseas Express offices everywhere or your own broker. 
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(Trade Mark) 


The Manufacturers Trust Company has acquired 
the LaGuardia Airport banking office, formerly oper- 
ated by the Empire Trust Company, and has opened 
the premises as a branch office. 


At the request of General Eisenhower, two Civil 
Aeronautics Administration experts in air naviga- 
tion facilities and airports have been assigned to the 
general’s headquarters to assist in the restoration 
of civil flying in Germany and Austria. Fred H. 
Grieme, chief of the Airport Section of the Tech- 
nical Development Division, is one of the represen- 
tatives; the other will be named later by CAA 
Administrator Theodore P. Wright. 


L. E. Bouman, KLM Royai Dutch Airlines’ 
representative for the United States, has disclosed 
that the company has ordered four Lockheed Con- 
stellations. These planes will provide accommoda- 
tion for 51 passengers, and will be used in KLM’s 
contemplated transatlantic service. 


The Navy has announced that construction has 
been started to provide for a shortened air route 
between the United States and Japan, via Midway, 
Wake and Marcus Islands. The new route will 
save nearly a day’s flying time. 


Pan American World Airways set a record for 
the heaviest passenger load ever carried out of 
LaGuardia Field when the American Clipper took 

for Bermuda on September 10, with 64 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 13. The American also car- 
ried 154 pounds of mail and 193 pounds of Clipper 
Express. 


An estimated 441,000 officers and enlisted men 
of the Army Air Forces intend to seek jobs in 
aviation, and 87,000 of them intend to buy personal 
planes, according to a sampling of returnees made 
at an AAF eastern personnel distribution center, 
by the CAA, cooperating with the AAF. 


Stating that “this is the first time the Export- 
Import Bank has financed aircraft purchases,” John 
M. Lockhart, executive vice president, announced 
that TACA Airways has arranzed an equipment 
purchase credit of one million dollars through Im- 
port-Export Bank of Washington and the Com- 
mercial National Bank & Trust Company of New 


According to William A. Mara of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation. there will be at least 3,500,000 
American private fliers by 1960, if the rate of 
increase since 1929 remains the same. . 


Bearing photographs and motion picture films of 
the formal surrender of the Tapanese in Tokyo Ray. 
an ATC C-54 set a new Tokyo-Washington sneed 
record, by flying from Atsugi Airport to Wash- 
ington in 31 hours and 25 minutes elapsed time. 


A helicopter landing field is not the least of the 
postwar innovations to he included in the con- 
struction of a $3,000.000 horse racing plant 14 
miles from Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The Netherlands Government bas conceded full 
aviation rights to the United States under the 
“Five Freedoms” air agreements drafted at the 
Chicago International Civil Aviation Conference, 
The beginning of service between New York and 
Amsterdam is expected in a few weeks. 


Western Air Lines has received a special merit 
award from the California Safety Council for fiy- 
ing the equivalent of 132 trips around the world 
without an accident during the past year. 


Hugh W. Coburn, general traffic manager of 
Mid-Continent Airlines, has announced the open- 
ing of a new traffic office in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in the lobby of Hotel St. Paul. 


Make the Skyways Your Highways—Learn to 
Fly is the name of a booklet being distributed by 
Firestone Aircraft and Dealers, which claims that 
any average person over 16 can learn to fly easily 
and quickly, illustrates basic flying maneuvers, and 
shows the dealer’s patrons some of the products 
with which he can supply them. 


Airline passengers may soon he paying as little 
as three cents a mile for domestic trips, and per- 
haps 10 years from now, overseas air travel will 

no more than that, according to predictions 
broadcast by William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, and Theodore P. 
Wright, Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 


With two new runways under construction and 
plans for a new airport terminal able to accommo- 
date an average of 700 passengers per hour, the 
Mexican Department of Communications and Public 
Works is enlarging and modernizing the national 
airport, in preparation for a heavy international 
Postwar air traffic. 


A large, modern airport in the jungle city of 
Iquitos, Peru, has been inaugurated in a cere- 
mony attended by thousands. The airport took two 
years to construct and had the cooperation of the 
Rubber Development Corporation. 


Flying higher, faster, and further than any 
chicken’s wildest dreams, 1,100 sexed leghorn 
pellet baby chicks were skipped, via air and rail, 
from New Paltz, New York, to Havana, Cuba, in 
less than 24 hours, and arrived in perfect condi- 
tion, reports the Air Express Division, REA. 


An aviation sales training program for its deal- 
ers and distributors has been adopted by the Piper 
Aircraft Corporation in order to augment the tech- 
nical flying knowledge of Piper salesmen with prac 


*tical sales technique specifically related to aviation. 


Twelve mature avocado pear trees, ordéred by 
the Agricultural Department of the Dominican 
Republic at Ciudad Trujillo, have been transplanted 
from Jamaican to Dominican soil, with the help 
ot PAA Clippers, which carried the trees from 
Kingston to Ciudad Trujillo in a few hours. 


Northwest Airlines’ engineers, in cooperation with 
Mayo Clinic scientists, have developed a new type 
of adjustable airplane seat, with a hydraulic back 
adjustment which can be stopped at any position, 
is easily changed from one angle to another. and 
has lowered arm rests, removable cover, and simpli- 
fied floor clamp. . 


By agreement with the Air Express Division. 
REA, Essair, Inc., America’s newest airline, has 
opened an air express service between Houston and 
Amarillo, Texas, with cne round trip per 
scheduled for the time being. h 
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PAA Inaugurates Landplane 
Flights from N. Y. to London 


The arrival of a Skymaster in London on 
October 28 inaugurated the New York-to- 
London landplane flights of Pan American 
World Airways, after almost six-and-a-half 
years of transatlantic flying boat service by 
the company. 

With this initial flight, a twice-weekly ser- 
vice direct to London, with only two stops en 
route—at Gander, Newfoundland and Shannon 
Airport, Rineanna, Ireland—has begun, and 
the flying boat service over the North Atlantic 
has ended, Until a full fleet of eight DC-4s 
is in use, however, the flying boats will con- 
tinue on the southern route to Bermuda and 
Lisbon. 

The round trip flight brought the total of 
Atlantic crossings to Europe by PAA flight 
crews to 8,606, of which 2,098 have been made 
by commercial Clippers; 5,880 made for the 
Army Air Transport Command in the military 
version of the landplane now being used com- 
mercially; and 628 in Consolidated Coronado 
flying boats for the Naval Air Transport Ser- 
vice. These flights do not include 99 special 
missions flown for the armed forces. 


Hunter Sees Orient as US 
Frontier for Enterprise 


The Far East is seen as “the new frontier 
for American enterprise” by Croil Hunter, 
president and general manager of Northwest 
Airlines, 

In his annual report to the company’s stovk- 
holders, Mr. Hunter pointed out that the Asi- 
atic countries, with their unlimited but unde- 
veloped resources, want to do business with 
American industry, and that our productive 
capacities, swelled by the war to unprece- 
dented levels, will need the markets offered by 
the Orient. 

Therefore his company has asked for au- 
thority to fly poten ar | ly to Alaska, Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, and is 
pressing plans for air routes through both the 
Twin Cities and the Seattle-Tacoma gateways 
with both of these lines converging at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and then proceeding over the 
short Great Circle route to the Orient. While 
the CAB failed to recommend the Seattle- 
Tacoma to Anchorage route, Hunter called 
attention to the “prospects for rapid develop- 
ment and an expanding economy in the 
Pacific Northwest, with its vast hydroelectric 
and other resources.” 


PACKING... SHIPPING...STORAGE 


6 ii Laine om Aa tN Senate coi Pai seks at 


Every modern facility is available at The Manhattan 
Storage & Warehouse Company to provide fast, eco- 
nomical and secure packing, shipping and storage. Each 
item is given individual, scientific attention based on 63 
years’ experience covering every type of merchandise. 
An estimate will convince you that ‘Manhattan Service 
costs no more”. 


WEIGHING - STRAPPING - LABELING - SPOT STOCK SHIPMENTS + BALING - SEALING - SPECIAL CASES 


She. Manhatten. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. - 


“CARGO PACKING ‘AND DISTRIBUTIO DIVISION 


1 S2nd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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CIRCLE 7-1700. 
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THE LABEL OF PERFECT 
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Skyways International, New 
Air Cargo Line, Organized 

Quietly, without publicity, a new air cargo 
transportation organization has slipped into 
being down Miami way—Skyways Interna- 
tional Trading & Company. 

Neither passengers nor luxury items are on 
Skyways’ mind. What it is primarily inter- 
ested in is the transportation of drugs, tools, 
equipment, and plane parts. The firm has at 
the present time four Lockheed Lodestars. 
Four other transports are on order, of which 
two are four-motored. 

Robert J. Bergeron, president of the new 
company, declared that Skyways has flown 
penicillin to South America, and on return 
trips the Lodestars have brought in such drugs 
as the root of the cube plant and pyretheum, 
both used as a base for insecticides, and cu- 
rare, a drug used in the shock treatment of 
persons. suffering from mental illness. 

One of the Lockheed transports is specially 
equipped to carry sex hormones of cattle, thus 
making it possible to cross-breed the cattle 
of the two Americas by artificial] insemination. 
It is understood that these hormones are po- 
tent for only eight days—which naturally rules 
out surface transportation. 

Skyways does not expect to confine its air 
cargo operations to United States-South Amer- 
ica routes. Bergeron said that when the four- 
engine planes on order arrive, the company 
will expand in the direction of Africa and 
India. 

Associated with Bergeron are Joseph T. 
Kingsley, executive vice president; Captain 
C. J. Webber, chief pilot; James Byers, vice- 
president; and George Chertkof, secretary. 


Private Flights Promoted 


Flights by private plane between nations 
of the Western Hemisphere and the United 
States will be promoted through an order by 
CAA Admigistrator T. P. Wright, easing pro- 
cedure for issuance of flight permits. Tourist 
traffic from Mexico will benefit particularly, 
the CAA pointed out. 


PENICH Lin 
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DESTINATION RIO—One of Skyways International's Lodestars loading up its cargo of peni- 
cillin for a direct flight to Rio de Janeiro. The firm has four Lockheed Lodestars on hand and 
four other transports on order. 


Skymasters Made 214 Cargo 
Flights Over Hump in 1 Day 


The largest air freight movement in history 
was made last August in celebration of Air 
Force Day when two groups of Douglas Sky- 


“master’s, vying against each other, made 214 


trips over the Hump from India to China in a 
single 24-hour period. 


Relating the story, Ray Hines, Douglas rep- 
resentative in the Far East area, said: 


“At the starting time, Skymasters were lined 
up as far as the eye could reach, loaded and 
ready to go. The big planes sped down the 
runway as soon as the starting gun was fired, 
and in a short time the two fields were de- 
void of planes. Reloading crews rushed to 
prepare for the planes’ return, with dozens 
of gas trucks, oil trucks, cargo trailers, fork 
lifts, tugs and hundreds of jeeps with spe 
cialized maintenance crews standing by. 


“The first plane landed in eight hours and 
just as soon as it was parked the crews rushed 
up and started loading it again. No plane 
was on the ground longer than 90 minutes, 
and the record was nine minutes and 20 see 
onds—to reload, gas, and get under way 
again. 


“During the height of the push a brand new 
Skymaster was delivered by a strange flight 
crew. You should have seen the expressions 
on their faces as a huge armada of men and 
equipment hit the plane, ordered the crew out, 
and in 22 minutes had the plane headed for 
China loaded with cargo. The pilot was 
stunned. He just stood and scratched his 
head. Then he went into operations an 
found about 60 crews getting their clearances. 
Finally he asked: ‘Does it go on like this here 
all the time?’ We eventually told him about 
the race. 


“When the 24hour period ended one field 
had made 108 trips and the other 1 
largest amount of freight ever hauled over 
the Hump in one day. Not a plane was dam 
aged and not a man hurt.” 
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Western Asks CAB To 
Override Examiners 


Western Air Lines has called upon the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to override recom- 
mendations made by CAB examiners and cer- 
tify the airline to provide service to Alaska 
via Seattle and Great Falls, 

The airline stated in a brief that the public 
interest will not be served by the examiners’ 
recent recommendations that WAL should be 
forbidden to fly farther north than Edmonton, 
Canada, via Great Falls, and that the proposed 
route northward via Seattle should be denied 
in favor of permitting Alaska Airlines to ex- 
tend southward to Seattle from Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

In its new brief, Western’s protest hinges 
on the belief that the postwar traffic volume 
to Alaska via Great Falls will be such as to 
justify competition between Northwest Air- 
lines and Western; that WAL has demon- 
strated an ability to provide the type of com- 
petition which the public interest requires; 
and that all other regional air carriers will 
be stultified if Alaska Airlines is given un- 
equal access to United States traffic by south- 
ward extension into Seattle. It further claims 
that, as an independent carrier, WAL should 


Air Nationalization 
To Begin in Britain 

The British Government’s nationalization 
program will soon embrace civil aviation, and 
this will take the form of three Government- 
financed airline corporations. According to 
Lord Winster, to BOAC will be added a line 
serving all of Europe and another for South 
American services. 

Ivor Thomas, Parliamentary Secretary for 
the Civil Aviation Ministry, who outlined the 
Government’s civil aviation program, stated 
that although Britain had decided upon a 
national plan of air transport services, it has 
been “so framed that it can be fitted into any 


be authorized to bridge the gap between the 
Alaskan carriers and the transcontinental 
United States carriers now operating East- 
West into Seattle. 


TERN 


WESTERNS PROPOSED ALASKA ROUTES, 

AS RELATED TO WESTERN'S EXISTING 

SYSTEM AND CERTAIN MAJOR PRO- 
POSED OOMESTIC ROUTES 


| camus we9 1000 - alee teens sovres 
SESTERES PROPOSED Avesee ouTES 
EE CEATOm OF wESTERE'S ROroEED 
ban oso 1 cents Sowtstic sevrt> Snares re 
SERTERNS PROPORED ainsue BOUTES 


Three New AA Round Trips 
Between N. Y., Washington 


Effective November 1, American Airlines 
added three round trips to Washington out 
of New York, raising to 18 the daily non- 
stop flights between the two cities. The new 
flights leave 7:10 a.m., 11:10 a.m., and 3:20 
p.m., with return flights at 9:15 a.m., 1:05 
p-m., and 5:15 p.m. Additional service has 
been added to Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
and Toronto. 


scheme of commonwealth or international or- 
ganization which may be subsequently pro- 
moted.” 


AIR FORWARDING 


European Ni ews 


CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARITIME AGENCIES tro. 


Over 30 Years’ Experience 
GENERAL FORWARDING — INSURANCE — CUSTOMS CLEARANCE, ETC. 


Agents for all well known European Airlines—including 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION and 
K. L. M. Oldest Airline in the World 


LONDON, E. C, 3 37/8, Fenchureh Street Telephone: Ma*sion House 6585 


Mizzenmast London 


Telegrams: ”"(Overseas) 


(t2 Lines) 
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| THE ATSC AND AIR CARGO 


T the Columbus Day Army Air Forces 
Fair at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
where the press saw unfolded for it most of 
the shrouded secrets of the war—a world not 
of the present but of the future—this writer 
met Lieutenant Colonel Joseph H. Bishop, of 
Lynn, Massachusetis, chief of the  Miscel- 
laneous Equipment Branch, Equipment Labo- 
ratory. 

Colonel Bishop, who is no slouch when it 
comes to understanding air cargo problems 
and wrestling with them, was lavish in his 
praise of Evans Products engineers. It was 


in late 1941 and early 1942 that the C-47, 
trusty commercial transport caught in the 
draft, offered no special provisions for the 
handling of cargo. 

The Air Technical Service Command tackled 
the job. It was no five-and-dime chore. This was 


eis Sir, be 


(Trade Mark) 


war, and the United States hadn’t as yet gath 
ered its Sunday punch. Air cargo transport was 
way up on the priority list, and something had 
to be done about giving a good plane an over. 
all “cargo-izing.” 

Floors were strengthened to meet additional 
floor distribution requirements, and an educa. 
tional program in the handling of freight was 
instituted. But what about the freight itself? 
It was then that Evans Products came into the 
picture. 

ATSC gave the company engineers a basic 
idea of what it desired. The practical method 
was to allow them to fly with the cargo... 
and out of this grew Evans’ tie-down equip- 
ment. This equipment did away with all loose 
parts, giving the valuable air freight the neces 
sary solidity of placement. * 

During the same period, Colonel Bishop said, 
another headache descended upon the feverish 
brow of ATSC. Aircraft engines requiring im- 
mediate transportation reached into the thou 
sands, but slowing up the process of delivery 


INFORMAL CHAT — 
Lieutenant Colonel Jos 
eph H. Bishop (right), 
giving Air Transporta- 
tion's managing editor 


the lowdown on aif 
cargo. 
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TRACTOR UNIT 


PLANE AT TERMINAL 
TYPE ALPHA 


FOR SWIFT LOADING AND UNLOADING—The Pennsylvania-Central Airlines idea, showing 


CARGO UNIT ON DOLLY 


proposed cargoplane and tractor and cargo units. ATSC is interested in the design's 
possibilities. 


was the lack of a universal engine transport 
cradle. As matters stood then, Engine A could 
be accommodated only by Cradle A, Engine B 
by Cradle B, and so on. Heads were put to- 
gether, and soon there was developed an eccen- 
tric device which lifted pressure and provided 
equal distribution over the floor of the trans- 
port. Now any type of engine can be mounted 
on a single cradle. 

Following the same pattern of development 
was the universal loading ramp, Previously, a 
special ramp had to be purchased for every 
type of plane. ATSC experts shook their heads. 
No, this couldn’t go on very much longer. Some- 
thing had to be done at once to streamline 
the process of loading cargo onto planes. 

Working in cooperation with engineers of 
the Reynolds Metal Company, an aluminum 
sectionalized ramp was built, using the basic 
design of the C-47 ramp. As a result, the new 
ramp now can load, beside the Douglas Sky- 
train, the Douglas Skymaster, Curtiss Com- 
mando, Fairchild Packet, and Boeing Strato- 
liner (to mention their commercial names). 

And then there was that acute problem of 
redesigning plane floors. It was found neces- 


sary, for the special purposes of the Army Air 
Transport Command and Troop Carrier Com- 
mand, to install sub-flooring to modify the air- 
craft already produced and those in the process 
of production. There followed conferences at- 
tended by technicians representing ATSC, 
TCC, and various airplane manufacturers. The 
result was, not only a standard pattern of floor 
design, but an agreed formula for the installa- 
tion of seats, air evacuation, and conversion 
from cargo-carrying to passenger-carrying. 

Air cargo loomed all the more important in 
wartime when marine shipping was menaced 
on all sides by enemy surface and undersea 
craft. All efforts by ATSC funneled into a 
single purpose: to get the plane to its point of 
destination “fustest with the mostest.” If a 
cargoplane could be loaded in a fraction of 
its former time, that meant so much less time 
for arrival. It was all simple arithmetic. 

Now there was that hydraulically operated 
scissors-lift truck capable of lifting thousands 
of pounds to a height of 10 feet. Actually 
Colonel Bishop said. it started out to be a 
regular air cargo vehicle. It was Major R. H. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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ITS AN WORLD 


By L. A. Gotpsmitn, Economic Analyst, AiR TRANSPORTATION 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PLANE bought on the spot in a department store . . . planes purchased by ‘phone . , , 
planes ordered by mail . . . department store customers are clamoring for planes! Well, 
It’s an Air World—no doubt about it when you can pick up your telephone, call a local depart. 

ment store, and say: “I want to buy a personal plane 
How About a Personal Plane and have it delivered for Christmas as a surprise for 


my wife,” or son, or daughter, as the case may be. Then 


In Your Christmas Stocking? again you could just saunter in, take a look at the planes 


Fantastic! Why, Not at All! on display, and arrange to have a demonstration flight at 
a nearby airfield. You might want to give the plane a 


See Macy’s Ercoupe Display once-over-flying-try-out, before you decide to plunk down 
X dollars as a cash down payment and pay for the 
balance in easy monthly payments over a year’s period. 

Fantastic! you exclaim. Impossible! A far-away dream of the future! Oh, no! This 
buying of planes in a department store is now everyday routine business at R. H. Macy’s in 
New York City. As Macy’s phrases it, they are bringing you “your dream of tomorrow right 
to your door today.” And here it is with the Ercoupe, certified by the CAA as non-spinnable, 


Macy’s believes wholeheartedly in the development of civil aviation. For that reason the 
store secured the distributorship of the Ercoupe, and considers the selling of planes as part of 
its “patterns for postwar living.” 

Within two weeks after the planes went on display at Macy’s last month, 23 Ercoupes 


had been sold; and there were 150 prospective purchasers actually clamoring for the opportunity 
to part with their dollars in return for an Ercoupe. 


Elliott Walter, vice president of Macy’s, who initiated the steps which resulted in placing 
the plane on sale in the store, has this to say: “The vast majority of our inquiries have come 
from the Metropolitan area, but a great number have also been received from the Eastern part 
of the United States with doctors and businessmen leading the way. This interest in Ercoupe 
substantiates my own belief in the value of a plane to the private owner for use in his personal 
and business life.” 

Speaking with D. J. Kelleher who is in charge of Macy’s sales development of the Ercoupe, 
he admitted that the enthusiasm of the buying public sounded “out of this world.” For that 
reason he wished to refrain from indulging in too many phenomenal adjectives to describe the 
buying rush, but he went on to say that he could hardly turn around for a moment before 
there were more and more orders and inquiries piled up on his desk. In fact the customer 
demand was “terrific.” People come in person, write, and even phone in their orders. So far 
just two purchases have been made by ‘phone, but several have mailed in their orders accom- 
panied by a check for $250 as a cash deposit in evidence of good faith. 

If the plane is purchased on the instalment plan, one third of the cost is paid for in cash 
as a down payment, and the balance over equal monthly amounts during a year. 

As an example of the potential demand for Ercoupes, Mr. Kelleher cited the case of 
another Ercoupe distributor who handles a territory in Pennsylvania. This distributor recently 
visited the manufacturers at Riverdale, Maryland, bringing with him checks amounting to 
$108,000, which covered advance cash deposits of $250 each from 432 would-be purchasers. 
That shows. real and bonafide interest. 

Getting down to a “bill of particulars,” Macy’s stresses the following facts with their 
actual and prospective customers; Ercoupe handles like an automobile on the ground and in the 
air, having a very simplified dashboard plus the throttle and brake. The stick has been replaced 
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AT WANAMAKER'S—The buying public is learning all about the planes it will fly in the 

future. Above, a proud papa lifts his son (a future pilot, of course) into the seat of a 

Piper J-3 trainer. The picture below shows admiring customers viewing the Piper Skycycle. The 

author notes that "the growing postwar demand for personal planes on the part of our public 

is in reality a later development than that of the private consumer demand which already 
exists all over this rapidly shrinking world.” 
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by a wheel which has merely to be turned to the left or right to turn, and forward or back for 
ascent or descent. 

Further emphasized is that “the Ercoupe cannot be put into a spin under any conditions 
of flight maneuver, with or without power. When nosed up with full throttle the Ercoupe will 
not go out of control into a spin, which is the cause of so many flying accidents. Instead it will 
level off, pick up flying speed, and fly on—smoothly and safely. The civil air regulations permit 
soloing in the Ercoupe after only five hours of dual instruction, while they specify a minimum 
of eight hours dual instruction before soloing in conventional airplanes. 

The Ercoupe has a maximum cruising range of 500 miles, with a cruising speed of 110 
miles (maximum speed 127 miles) with 23 miles to the gallon of fuel. The $2,994 price at 
Macy’s is the “fly-away” price (Riverdale). Arrangements can be made for delivery to any 
local airport, and instruction and servicing at local airports will be arranged for by Macy’s. It 
can be purchased on terms through Macy’s system of cash time. Macy’s affiliated store, L. Bam- 
berger & Co., at Newark, New Jersey, will also sell the Ercoupe. The store demonstrates the 
plane at four nearby fields in addition to selling it right off the floor. 


ROWDS of customers and onlookers are also jostling one another in their eagerness to have 
store to sell aircraft on the spot as merchandise. The two-seater J-3 trainer, which sells for 
$2,010 received prolonged attention, as well as the Super 
And for Good Measure On Cruiser (J-5C). The latter was used extensively by the 
Personal Planes Take A and were specifically useful in spotting enemy artillery fire 
and for liaison work. A self-starting three-seater, it is 
considered more adaptable for sportsmen. It retails for 
and View the Piper Planes 
Further great interest was exhibited in the one-seater 
Skycycle. At present this model is only in the experimental stage, but when ready will prob- 
ably sell for under $995. Even though not yet available for sale commercially, the advance 
utors in this country have placed orders for more than 5,000 planes of the J-3 and Super Cruiser 
type. 

In addition to domestic business, the Piper planes are also doing very nicely abroad. Since 
York exporters. In Latin America, for instance, the Jonas firm reports that its orders reach 
into the many hundreds, but that it will take some time before they can catch up on shipments. 

A particularly interesting shipment for Guatemala is now about to be made. An order of 
plant at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. This flying squadron of personal planes will be headed by 
Colonel John Adams, who is the Piper distributor for Central America, having his headquarters 
in Panama. Colonel Adams will be accompanied by other pilots from Guatemala who are 
destination. 

It is interesting to note that the growing postwar domestic demand for personal planes 
on the part of our public is in reality a later development than that of the private consumer 


a look at the Piper planes on display at Wanamaker’s—the first New York department 
Army in both the European and the Pacific theatres of war, 
Look-See at Wanamaker’s 
$2,995. 
orders for this model have mounted to over 500. Since the end of the war dealers and distrib- 
1936 these planes have been sold in many foreign countries by Frank S. Jonas & Son, New 
10 Piper planes will be flown directly to Guatemala from the Piper Aircraft Corporation’s 
coming here specially to fly the Pipers from the United States to their Central American 
demand which already exists all over this rapidly shrinking world. 


cember, 1944, by ordering the four airlines to 


Air Mail Rate Stays 
At 45¢ Per Ton-Mile 


The rate of compensation for mail carried 
by American Airlines, Eastern Air “Lines, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, and United 
Air Lines, is to 45 cents per ton-mile, in 
accordance with the final decision issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The CAB initiated the proceedings in De- 


show cause why their mail rates should not be 
reduced to 52 cents. However, in August. 
1945, with an early end of the Pacific war in 
sight, the Board amended the original order. 
stating that the presently effective 45 cent rate 
will more fully reflect the costs, loads oper- 
ating conditions and contemplated expansion 
of service during the transitional period from 
war to peace. 
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An Executive Tells: 


“Why We Bought a Plane” 


| ee question in order was: Why did the Freeman Shoe Corporation of Beloit, Wisconsin. 
see fit to purchase a transport plane? We asked this question of one of the company 
executives, and his reply which follows tells us the whole story: 


“Because of their extensive use of commer- 
cial airlines and chartered planes before the 
war, Freeman executives decided that a pri- 
vate transport plane could be kept busy and 
effect greater time-saving than train, or train- 
and-plane trips. Many ‘ports of call’ were not 
on commercial airline routes and much time 
was lost in station-waiting. 


“After listening to gripes about missed con- 
nections, chartering taxis and cars to meet 
tight schedules, etc., we decided to buy a 
plane for our own use. While we were de- 
bating as to what kind of a plane to buy, the 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbor. During the war, 
naturally, interest in the plane increased each 
time a key man was bounced from an airliner, 
or had reservations cancelled, or had difficul- 
ties in scheduling rail transportation. We be- 


lieve this picture rings a familiar note with 
many who read this. 

“As soon as the Army started releasing 
planes, we got in touch with the. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and were notified 
when we could expect the twin-motored trans- 
port planes to be available. The nearest base 
to Beloit was the Ford-Lansing, Illinois, air- 
port located south of Chicago. Our pilot, Hal 
Housholder, who had recently been released 
from his duties as squadron commander of an 
Army Basic Flying School in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, training Army cadets, flew a chartered 
plane to the Ford-Lansing Airport. With the 
help of our local licensed A & E mechanic 
and H. T. Cary, general manager, our Cessna 
transport was selected and purchased. The 
plane was reconverted for civilian use at the 
local airport. This work plus the licensing 
and weighing-in of the plane took about four 


30 OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO 
| WLS +e AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


* 


Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, Forwarding, 
All Risk Insuroace 


HARRY XK. BARR, President 


oak = Kk 25 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: BARRSHIPCO 
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BUSINESS CONTACT THE RIGHT WAY—Officials of the Freeman Shoe Corporction stand- 
ing beside the company twin-motor Cessna. Left to right are Hal Householder, A. W. Cadwell, 
R. E. Freeman, H. T. Cary, and R. B. Freeman. 


weeks before it was ready for flight duty. 

“Mr. Housholder, who had been associated 
with us before training pilots for Uncle Sam, 
learned to fly in 1929 and held a commercial 
license with instructor rating. During the pe- 
riod of service for Uncle Sam, the Army 50-3 
instrument card, multi-engine rating, and CAA 
instrument rating were added to his license. 
He has been assigned the full-time pilot’s job 
with complete charge of the flying and main- 
tenance. 

“In our first three weeks of operation the 
plane has logged about 45 flying hours. We 
estimate that our cost per hour is $30, and 
judging from the plans of our staff, we expect 
to log about 65 flying hours a month. 

“Since we have a full-time pilot, none of 
the executives or salesmen will operate the 
plane. Our sales manager, however, is now 
taking flight instructions from Mr. Hous- 
holder, and other members of our staff have 
expressed intention of learning to fly and to 
have private planes for personal use later on. 
Our present plane is being amortized on a 
3-2-1 basis. Full public liability and property 
damage insurance, as well as insurance on all 
passengers, is carried. Plans are already be- 
ing laid to purchase a larger transport com- 
pletely equipped with all necessary blind fly- 
ing instruments as well as automatic direction 
finding equipment. This plane will also be 
better equipped for winter flying to give us 
year-around transportation. 

“One very interesting phase of our air trans- 
port operation is that the addition of the fast 
transportation unit has been like a ‘shot in 
the arm’ to our entire executive staff. 

“Men like President R. E. Freeman, and 
our directors, who heretofore never could 
‘spare the time’ are flying at a moment’s no- 
tice. The result, businesswise, of having our 
top executives making more frequent personal 
contacts with our important dealers, source of 
supply, etc., has been most gratifying. The 
Freeman executives have long realized that 
private air transport was necessary, but the 
time-saving and ease of travel have far ex- 
ceeded their expectations.” 


Airdom 
(Continued from Page 51) 


Burks, of Detroit, formerly with Gar Wood, 
who gave birth to the idea of mounting a 
lifting mechanism on the chassis of an ordi- 
nary 244-ton truck. Experiments proved that 
this composite job could be completed in a 
half-day. It was tested successfully by the 
39th Air Freight Wing of the Air Freight De- 
pot at Patterson Field, Ohio. Two engines 
weighing a total of 7,000 pounds were picked 
up at one time. Mounted on heavier trucks, 
the lift can take on far greater loads. 

Packaging was always important. One of 
the innovations mentioned by the colonel was 
an aluminum container devised to accommo- 
date a number of smaller packages. This 
facilitated handling to an enormous degree. 
What about cargo nets? The officer shook his 
head. No—these never proved successful. 

Considerable good work was done in the 
development of delivering cargo in flight. One 
outstanding feature was a system whereby 
cargo ejection by escalator required only one 
third of a minute. 

In the words of Colonel Bishop, “ATSC is 
shooting at loading and unloading a plane in 
the same time it takes to service it.” In this 
connection, AIR TRANSPORTATION readers may 
recall the idea brought forth by engineers of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines; a cargo plane 
with detachable fuselage which can land, um- 
load, and reload in a matter of only minutes. 
(See December, 1944, Air TRANSPORTATION.) 
Well, ATSC is thinking hard about that! 


DON’T FORGET THE 
VICTORY LOAN 
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SHORT SAGA 


of a 


CARGO CLIPPER 


In the spring of 1942 the German submarine campaign had seriously disrupted the 


ocean life-lines between North and South America and cut the flow of vital supplies 
which depended solely on transportation between the continents. As existing stocks 
of medicinal supplies and machine parts dwindled, the situation became desperate and 
it was then that the Clippers of Pan American World Airways were called upon to 
carry a tremendous additional volume of air freight—a situation that has been largely 
responsible for the present importance of air express in the commerce between the 


two continents. 


From the beginning of PAA air express 
service to South America 14 years ago, the 
volume of freight had increased slowly but 
steadily—healthy and normal increases that 
were smoothly absorbed by the international 
airline. Then, within a few months, undersea 
boats stopped the flow of seaborne supplies 
and the Pan American Clippers remained as 
the one carrier of vital supplies to the southern 


continent. The countries of South America 
called for aid—and the Clippers brought it! 
From total air shipments in 1941 of 490,000 
pounds, air freight jumped in 1942 to over 
3,500,000 pounds—an increase in one year 
of more than 700 percent, followed by an in- 
crease almost as large in 1943 and again in 
1944. 
But it is not the volume of the PAA air 


BABY CHICK PULL- 
MAN—PAA Inspectors 
Dolores Schwartz and 
Gladys Sommers (left 
to right) go over a 
shipment of baby 
chicks destined for San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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freight to South America or the fact that it 
represents a multimillion-dollar traffic that is 
astounding, but rather the diversity of the 
vital supplies flown daily to Latin America. 
Every Clipper that wings southward actually 
carries supplies that will save hundreds of 
lives—as well as the parts that will keep thou- 
sands of machines going under full wartime 
production. 

Let’s take a look at the cargo of one of 
the giant PAA freighters which recently left 
Miami, bound for islands in the Caribbean 
and for ports along the east coast of South 
America. 

Occupying almost all of the two after com- 


partments of the ship were 13,000 day-old baby | 


chicks—traveling comfortably in heavy corru- 
gated containers known as “chick Pullmans!” 
What is back of such heavy shipments of chicks 
by air express? First, there is the serious food 
shortage existing in the island of Puerto 
Rico. More than a year ago authorities there 
called upon the airline to fly in hardy northern 
stock to build up the local poultry industry. 
Secondly, some of the shipments are due to 
campaigns in Venezuela and Trinidad and 
nearby islands to improve the poultry indus- 
try there. Shipments of baby chicks are now 
exceeding 60,000 monthly. 

In the next compartment of the giant 
Clipper was stowed nearly half-a-ton of peni- 
cillin—each carton bearing the colorful pri- 
ority seal to insure quick handling from the 
manufacturer to the planes. Until March 15 
of this year the distribution of penicillin, the 
wonder drug, was under strict Government 
control. But the Government, realizing the 
universal need for the drug, had allotted as 
much as possible to Latin America; and from 
the first general use of pencillin nearly four 
years ago, the Clippers had carried all ship- 
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THE STUFF THAT 
SAVES LIVES—Part of 
nearly 3,000 pounds of 
the wonder drug, peni- 
cillin—a record export 
shipment since the lift. 
ing of Government 


control. PAA Aijrex- 
pressmen Walter J, 
Herrin, Burnett Gar. 


rettson, and Tony La 
Fontaine (left to right} 
prepare the shipment. 


ments as allotted by the Government. 

Now, however, with the lifting of Govern 
ment control, tons are being flown south every 
week—a supply that must go by speedy air 
express due to the deterioration that begins 
after 72 hours, when ‘the drug is not kept 
under scientific conditions of refrigeration. 
So here in these millions of units of this 
precious drug, aboard a single Clipper, was 
the means of saving many lives in distant 
parts of the southern continent. 

In the same compartment with the peni- 
cillin were stowed two separate shipments of 
artificial teeth_-more than 100,000 of them, 
valued at nearly $15,000—bound for Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 

And in the next cargo compartment there 
were five separate shipments of surgical and 
dental instruments. Every Clipper leaving the 
United States carries in its cargo one or more 
town through Latin America. 

The particular Clipper carrying this cargo 
was to make a special stop at Fort de France, 
Martinique. The afternoon before its sched- 
uled flight, the authorities of the island had 
cabled PAA in Miami asking for help in 
fighting a whooping cough epidemic that had 
assumed serious proportions. Officials of the 
airline had purchased all available nertussis 
vaccine on the local market, and pending the 
arrival of a further supply, had put the sorely 
needed vaccine aboard the freighter with in- 
structions for the emergency stop at the 
island. 

Another mercy shipment, consigned to & 
doctor in San Juan, Puerto Rico, one of the 
regularly scheduled stops, was of two cylin 
ders of precious helium gas. The shipment 
followed the receipt of a cable requesting the 
helium for an urgent medical case in 

(Continued on page 64) 
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( LecaL 
Notes 


on Air Transportation 


By Georce BoocHEVER 


Chairman, Legal Committee, Aviation 
Section, New York Board of Trade 


Preventive Law As 
Applied to Civil Aviation 


” the medical profession, preventive medi- 
cine is regarded as having as great if not 
greater importance than remedial medicine. 
Efforts are being made, constantly, to cope 
with disease before it develops, rather than to 
treat it after it has taken hold. In a recent 
article in the Current Medical Digest, there 
is an account of the Cancer Prevention Clinic 
started in Chicago in 1943 by the educational 
unit of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer. The first 600 cases examined by 
the clinic are reviewed. Quoting from its 
findings: 

“Many constitutional diseases, not related 
to cancer, have been uncovered during these 
examinations, as well as a few definite malig- 
nancies and a number of suspicious lesions 
which require further investigation. Many 
apprehensive patients with cancer phobia have 
been reassured after being carefully examined. 

“It is increasingly evident that the public, 
as the result of lay edu- 
cation on cancer, has 
been made aware of the 
desirability of periodic, 
complete physical exam- 
inations. The clinical 
appointments are now 
filled for five months in 
advance, even though 
patient facilities have 
been increased to accom- 
modate approximately 
100 new patients each 
month.” 

There are cancerous 
growths in the legal field as well as in the 
medical. Formerly, the surgeon’s knife was 
the main reliance for the treatment of cancer, 
even when the disease had progressed too far 
to do very much for the patient, except to try 
to make his last days a bit more comfortable. 
That procedure has now been superseded by 
preventive measures designed to anticipate 
trouble. e 


Legal cancers are, for the most part, still 
left to litigation, the legal equivalent of 
surgery, for a solution of the difficulties. With 
hardly an exception, lawyers of experience 
agree that litigation should be the last resort 
to settle differences and that any half-way, 
reasonable settlement or peaceful solution is 
far better for the clients involved and for the 
lawyers as well, than a law suit. Law suits 
are expensive luxuries. They are disturbing 
to the litigants, time-wasting and largely un- 
profitable to lawyers and costly to the com- 
munity, which maintains the elaborate machin- 
ery of courthouses, judges, clerks and func- 
tionaries, where justice too frequently pro- 
ceeds with bandaged eyes to dispose of legal 
disputes. 

The prevention of this wasteful procedure 
and the substitution therefore of arbitration 
are urged upon the Bar, as well as the laity. 
as the indicated remedies for the laws’ delays, 
its expense and injurious consequences to 
those who, otherwise, too often become in- 
volved in litigation. 

On the side of prevention, there is need of 
a program of education of laymen in legal 
principles and practices, with emphasis on 
the desirability of seeking advice from coun- 
sellors at law, before proceeding with unfa- 
miliar or complicated situations. At the same 
time, our law schools should add to their 
curricula courses on how to counsel clients so 
as to prevent, rather than encourage, litigation. 

Legal clinics to diagnose and deal with the 
kinds of problems that lead to legal cancers 
could function, much as does the Cancer 
Clinic. As a substitute for legal surgery, that 
is ta say, resort to legal process, the principles 
of arbitration should be taught to lawyers and 
laymen, and they should be applied wherever 
possible. All contracts should contain stand- 
ard arbitration clauses. Even before resorting 
to arbitration, it should be the infallible rule 
of laymen and lawyers to make every effort 
to arrive at a peaceful and amicable solution 
of differences, rather than to encourage or 
resort to private war, in the form of litigation. 
When all efforts at reconciliation of differ- 
ences have been exhausted, arbitration, a 
method of settling disputes which gets away 
from legal technicalities and trickeries, affords 
an expeditious and simple method of settling 
controversies. 

Situations involving purely legal questions 
and criminal cases will still require disposi- 
tion by court and jury. As for the innumer- 
able cases which now create such congested 
court calendars as are to be found in the City 
of New York, with delays of years before 
cases are finally disposed of, preventive mea- 
sures will do as much for the law as they 
have done and are doing for medicine. 


It is interesting to note that in the field of 
international civil aviation, some of the fere- 
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going principles have been made effective as 
a result of the International Civil Aviation 
Conference held in Chicago late in 1944. As 
was stated by Dr. Martin Domke in his article, 


Internatio Civil Aviation Sets New Pat- 
tern: 

“Arbitration won its first major entrance 
into the field of intergovernmental conven- 
tions, when it was adopted by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference held in 
Chicago late in 1944. So significant was its 
advance under the leadership of the American 
Delegation that it constitutes for all time a 
landmark of progress in the historical annals 
of international arbitration.” 

It would extend the scope of this article 
unduly to attempt to deal fully with the arbi- 
tration provisions set forth in the convention 
on international civil aviation and the agree- 
ments collateral thereto, and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with brief mention of 
the basic conception, which Dr. Domke refers 
to in the following language: 

“At first, insofar as the settlement of dis- 
putes was concerned, the Conference seemed 
inclined to follow the narrow path opened by 
the Paris Convention relating to the Regula- 
tion of Aerial Navigation, signed in 1919, and 
somewhat improved by the Havana Convention 
on Commercial Aviation of 1928. But what 
eventually emerged was arbitration under a 
set of new principles with its compass set on 
a new course—not hitherto traversed by inter- 
national arbitration.” 

The two processes of settlement under the 
title, Disputes and Default, are by executive 
decisions of the Council, and the other via 
arbitration on appeals from its executive 
decisions. 

One of the significant features with relation 
to settlement by decisions of the Council is 
the fact that any state concerned in the dis- 
agreement may submit the disagreement to 
the Council, and that it is no longer the sole 


privilege of the parties to settle or not settle 
their differences if and when they please, 

In the case of settlement by ad hoc Arbitral 
Tribunals, any contracting State may take an 
appeal from an executive decision by the 
Council. The parties may also set up an ad 
hoc Tribunal, in which event each appoints 
an arbitrator within a period of three months 
from the date of the appeal, with authority in 
the arbitrators to appoint an umpire, within 
thirty days of the date of their appointment, 
In case the arbitrator is not appointed within 
this time limitation the President of the Coun. 
cil has the right of appointment. 

A panel of impartial arbitrators is main- 
PO aS 5 by the Council and any appointment 
made by the Council must be made from the 
panel. 

Since the Convention and its Annexes re 
quire 26 signatories before coming into oper- 
ation, which might result in considerable 
delay, provision was made for the functioning 
of an Interim Council, and the settlement of 
the disputes which might arise while it was 
functioning, and before the Council and per- 
manent organization come into effect. 

Dr. Domke’s article concludes with the fol- 
lowing statement, to which the writer fully 
subscribes: 

“For the American Delegation of this Con- 
ference to have initiated and obtained suffi- 
cient cooperation to secure adoption of these 
leading principles of arbitration is a high 
achievement of which all participating nations 
may be justly proud. For this Civil Aviation 
Convention may become a guide for other con- 
ventions or treaties by arranging for the self- 
regulation of the settlement of economic dis- 
agreements and controversies within the 
framework of the Convention itself and with 
respect to the service, commodity or other 
activity which intergovernmental agreements 
find it necessary or expedient to regulate on 
an international basis.” 


Express Collect and COD 
Service to Colombia by PAA 


For the first time in the 18 years of Pan 
American World Airways operations in Latin 
America, an express collect and COD service 
is now available to the Republic of Colombia. 

Pointing out that of 20 million pounds of 
air express carried into and out of Latin 
America by Clippers during the past 12 
months, less than 300,000 have been in direct 
trade with Colombia, PAA officials predict 
that the new service will help provide a 
needed stimulus to air trade between the 
United States and its southern neighbor, by 
simplifying the movement of air express ship- 
ments. Due to the exchange control and 
regulations, there are still a few Latin Ameri- 
can countries that do not have this COD and 
express collect service. 


New Charter Air Service 
Utilizes Cessna Craft 


The business executive or sportsman who 
wants to get there quickly and comfortably 
may now hire a twin engine, four-passenger 
Cessna plane from the newly organized Cem 
tral States Aviation, Inc., which has inaug 
urated an airplane charter service from Sky 
Harbor Airport. Two of the 12 planes which 
the concern has purchased from the Gover 
ment have already been reconverted. 

O. A. Helsing, Chicago restaurateur and 
aviation enthusiast, is president of the com 
poration. His associates are Herman Krisé 
man, treasurer; Harold C. Mattes and Wik 
liam Turgeon, partners in the operation @ 
Sky Harbor Airport; and John H. Wilsom, 
vice president, secretary, and general mai 
ager, who, until recently, was executive di 
rector of the National Trades Association. 
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EXECUTIVE 


JOHN C. LESLIE, elected vice president 
of Pan American World Airways for its trans- 
atlantic operations. A veteran of the interna- 
tional air service, Mr. Leslie has been asso- 
ciated with PAA for 16 years, and since 1941 
has been manager of the company’s Atlantic 
Division. He is 40 years of age and a graduate 
of Princeton. He earned his BS and MS at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS 0O. 
HARDIN, elected executive vice president 
of TACA Airways, S. A. He will have direct 
supervision over the activities of the com- 
pany’s regional vice presidents and vice presi- 
dents in charge of transportation and engi- 
neering. Genera! Hardin has a background of 
more than 25 years in aviation. For the past 
34% years he has served abroad in various 
capacities with the ATC. A veteran flyer of 
the First World War, he helped to organize 
Texas Air Transport which later was merged 
into a system which eventually became Ameri- 
can Airlines. Hardin remained with AA for 
nine years. 

JOSEPH J. MITCHENER, JR., ap- 
pointed executive director of the Feeder Air- 
lines Association. For the past 2% years he 
has been director of base operations for the 
Hawthorne Aviation organization of Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. Mitchener has been con- 
nected with various phases of aviation for 20 
yeats. He resigned his post as superintendent 
of the CAA War Training Service in the 
Second Region in 1943, and soon afterward 
became one of the organizers of the Feeder 
Airlines Association. 


Left to right: John C. Leslie, General Thomas O. Hardin, Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr., Colonel 


ROBERT H. BIRON, JR., named vice 
president in charge of industrial relations at 
Northrop Aircraft, and ROLAND J. PAGEN 
elected company treasurer. Biron, who has 
been industrial director since last April, for- 
merly was general counsel and director of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Company, and special 
assistant to the industrial relations director of 
Consolidated-Vultee. Pagen joined Northrop a 
year ago last August, and formerly was trea- 
surer and controller of Avion, Inc. 


RAYMOND W. YOUNG, appointed vice 
president in charge of engineering for the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. Young 
joined Wright in 1925. Later, as chief engi- 
neer, he directed the development of the orig- 
inal Wright Cyclone 18. He is a recognized 
authority on aircraft engines. 


WARREN LEE PIERSON, president of 
the American Cable and Radio Corporation of 
New York, elected to the Board of Directors 
of TWA. A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Harvard School of Law, he is 
former president of the Export-Import Bank 
in Washington. 


COLONEL WILLIAM TUDOR GAR- 
DINER, twice governor of Maine, elected to 
the Board of Directors of Northwest Airlines. 
A veteran of both World Wars, he was one 
of the small group of American officers who 
carried out the daring mission to German- 
occupied Rome which led to the surrender of 
Italy. He is an important financial figure in 
several large corporations. 


G. T. WILLEY, formerly a vice president 
and general manager of the Martin-Nebraska 
Company, named vice president in charge of 
planning-material for the Glenn L. Martin 
Company. ; 


JOSEPH A. UHL, new secretary and 
treasurer of Continental Air Lines, Formerly 
he held the post of assistant to the president. 
Uhl headed the Pueblo Savings and Trust 
Company from 1933 to 1945. He came to Con- 
tinental last June. 


William T. Gardiner, Colonel N. Henry Josephs, and H. H. Cartwright. 
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Left to right; Gail Borden, William E. Cullinan, Jr., Rex Smith, Stuart A. Cameron, Ken Ellington, 


and John A. Smith. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL N. HENRY 
JOSEPHS, appointed execufive assistant to 
the president of Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. He recently resigned as special con- 
sultant to the Under Secretary of War. Prior 
to his connection with the War Department, 
Colonel Josephs spent three years with the 
Army Air Forces. 


H. H. CARTWRIGHT recently returned 
from active duty in the European and Medi- 
terranean theatres as colonel of the United 
States armed forces, appointed assistant to the 
president of Republic Aviation Corporation. 


L. W. DYMOND, appointed assistant to 
the vice president in charge of operations for 
National Airlines. He has been with NAL 
since 1938. 


C. P. TURNER, named head of the new 
Airquipment Company, an independent divi- 
sion of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
Turner was connected with an automobile 
manufacturer for 20 years before coming to 
Lockheed three years ago. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL GAIL 
BORDEN, former managing editor of The 
Chicago Daily Times and well-known foreign 
correspondent, now with United Air Lines as 
assistant to President W. A. Patterson. 


H. DANFORTH STARR, recently named 
director of planning for American Export Air- 
lines, elected to the post of assistant secre- 
tary. 

LEO R. GILLERAN, former assistant di- 
rector of Boeing Aircraft’s treasury division, 
appointed assistant to the treasurer of TWA. 


DOROTHY RYLANDER, named assis- 
tant secretary of Continental Air Lines. She 
is the second woman ever to hold office in the 
organization. 

WILLIAM E. CULLINAN, JR., new di- 
rector of the Bureau of Aviation of the New 
York State Commerce Department. Formerly 
employed by the CAA, he assisted in the or- 
ganization of the bureau as airport engineer. 

CAPTAIN ASA ROUNTREE, JR., back 


again as director of aeronautics for Alabama 


after nearly 40 months’ service with the Arm 
Air Forces. He has 28 years’ experience in 
military and civil aviation. 


THEODORE PAUL WRIGHT, Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, elected vice chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


COLONEL REX SMITH, formerly chief 
of public relations for ATC, appointed to the 
American Airlines System’s newly created 
position as director of public relations. Prior 
to his military service, Colonel Smith served as 
editor of The Chicago Sun and before that was 
managing editor of Newsweek. He is a for- 
mer editor of foreign news for the Associated 
Press and served abroad with The New York 
Herald-Tribune. His news experience also in- 
cludes The Detroit News, Washington Herald, 
— Francisco Examiner and Los Angeles 

imes. 


KEN ELLINGTON, now with Republic 
Aviation as director of public relations. Pre- 
viously he served as midwestern director of 
news and special events for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in Chicago, public rela- 
tions director for the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, secretary of the Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council, East Coast, as well as other 
jobs. 

MARK E. NEVILS, for seven years di- 
rector of information for Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, now associated with Eastern Ait 
Lines as director of the News Bureau. A 
graduate of Notre Dame, Nevils has been a& 
sociated with the air transport and aircraft 
manufacturing industry since 1929. 


STUART A. CAMERON, named mai 
ager of American Airlines’ News Bureau. He 
has had a long career in the newspaper, wité 
service, and public relations field. Cameron 
was associated with the United Press as news 
editor for nine years. 

ELLEN GIBSON, appointed publicity as 
sistant for Braniff Airways. Miss Gibson for 
merly was with American Airlines in Dallas. 
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ADVERTISING 


STAN JOHNSON, promoted to the posi- 
tion of director of advertising and publicity 
for Continental Air Lines. He joined the air- 
line in September, 1944, and up to the time of 
his promotion held the title of director of 
public relations. 


FRANK A. SUNDERLAND, appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager of 
Edo Aircraft Corporation. Prior to the war 
he held a similar position with the Taylor- 
craft Aviation Corporation. 


CARGO | 


JOHN A. SMITH, who has left the post 
of Western traffic manager for the National 
Skyways Freight Corporation to take over the 
cargo sales managership for Continental Air 
Lines. He has also been with American Air- 
lines, and at the time of his resignation held 
the title of regional cargo superintendent. 


ROBLEY L. MANGOLD, appointed air 
eargo manager for United Air Lines in the 
New York area. Two-and-a-half years ago he 
was appointed air cargo manager for Oregon 
and Idaho. 


TRAFFIC 


DEAN J. HANSCOM, appointed director 
of trafic for the International Division of 
TWA. He will be in charge of traffic in the 
16 countries on the airline’s international 
routes. Hanscom has been general passenger 
agent in charge of the Eastern area for Ameri- 
can President Lines. steamship firm, since 1933. 


JOHN E. COOK, new general traffic man- 
ager for Continental Air Lines. Ten years 
with Braniff Airways, Cook spent the last three 
as general traffic manager. He has 10,000 
hours’ pilot time to his credit. 


RICHARD W. GOODSPEED, elevated 
to the position of interline traffic manager of 
United Air Lines. He will have charge of 
UAL’s interchange of business with other air- 
lines, railroads, and bus companies. 


WILLIAM H. HOTTEL, formerly traffic 
manager and later staff assistant to the ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company, now with TACA Airways as 
general traffic manager, Northern Region. He 
is a veteran airline man, having begun his 
career with Western Air Express which later 
merged with TAT to form TWA in 1931. 


THOMAS W. GUNS, who was identified 
with the Northern Region operation during 
the war, now established in Northwest Air- 
lines’ newly created position of Canadian traf- 
fic manager. He is a native of Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


MAJOR LANGHORNE REID, ap- 
pointed system reservations manager of Braniff 
Airways. He will have complete responsibility 
for reservation procedures and assisting the 
division and district trafic managers in the 
instruction of personnel in methods of han- 
dling reservations. 


FREEMAN E. FISH, promoted to Con- 
tinental Air Lines’ district trafic managership 
for Colorado. His district includes Denver, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and La Junta. 


MAJOR FRED C. KLEIN, appointed 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines region 
manager with headquarters in Washington, 
mS: 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL O. C. 
ENGE, returned to his post as district traffic 
manager of United Air Lines at Washington, 
after leaving for Army service in May, 1942. 
He handled transportation details for the Big 
Three at Potsdam. 


Left to right: Robley L. Mangold, Dean J. Hanscom, John E. Cook, Richard W. Goodspeed, 
William H. Hottel, and O. C. Enge. 
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WALTER M. STAPLES, named Braniff 
Airways district traffic manager of the Pueblo, 
Colorado, area. He is a resident of the city. 


JOHN F. BUDD, JR., appointed traffic 
representative in Northeast Airline’s regional 
traffic office in New York. An honor graduate 
of Hofstra College and San Francisco State 
College, he was selected for inclusion in the 
college and universities Who’s Who. Prior to 
his graduation he was employed by United Air 
Lines at LaGuardia Field. He is the son of 
John F. Budd, Sr., publisher of Air Transpor- 
tation and chairman of the Aviation Section, 
New York Board of Trade. 


TRAVEL 


JAMES L. REPP, named Chicago agency 
and foreign travel representative for United 
Air Lines. He formerly was a traffic sales rep- 
resentative for the company. 


MRS. POTTER BOURNE, well-known 
traveler and sportswoman, appointed special 
travel representative for the American Ex- 
press Company. She will serve as consultant 
- planning itineraries by air, rail, and steam- 
ship. 


SALES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Hi. C. 
RANKIN, recently released from active duty 
with the Army Air Forces, back again with 
the Beech Aircraft Corporation as sales man- 
ager. Colonel Rankin has been associated with 
Beechcraft since its earliest days. 


GEORGE J. JACO, identified with the 
aviation industry for many years, named di- 
rector of sales for the Switlik Parachute Com- 
pany. He has held a pilot’s license for 25 
years, 


GEORGE F. RYAN, appointed director 
of sales for the Engineering and Research 
Corporation. Until recently he was a major 
in the ATC. Before entering the Army he 
served as director and financial advisor of MCA, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DR. JOHN H. FURBAY, named to direct 
TWA’s newly created Air-Age Education pro- 
gram. Lecturer, author, and world traveler, 
Dr. Furbay will work closely with all types of 
educational institutions to share the technical 
and research material available within TWA. 
He is a fellow of the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety of London, the Royal Anthropological 
Society, and the National Geographic Society. 


MAJOR RICHARD KULZE, chief of 
management control and former public rela- 
tions officer at the Middletown Air Technical 
Service Command, retired from active duty 
after more than 3% years’ military service. A 
well-known New York attorney and interna- 
tional trade consultant, Major Kulze entered 
the Army Air Forces in March, 1942. He is 
vice chairman and International Trade Com- 
mittee representative of the New York Adver- 
tising Club, director and secretary of the New 
York Board of Trade, and past president of 
the Young Men’s Board of Trade. 

JEROME LEDERER, an authority on 
safety in the air, appointed aeronautical engi- 


neering consultant to the Aviation Section of 
the New York Board of Trade. 


Short Saga of a Cargo Clipper 


(Continued from Page 58) 


Juan. The gas is used in rare cases where a 
general operation must be performed upon a 
patient whose condition is complicated by a 
serious asthmatic condition. 

Judging from several shipments in one of 
the forward compartments, this plane was to 
fly escort to the stork. There was one carton 
of rubber panties and nipples, another of spe- 
cial baby foods and cod liver oil preparations, 
and still another containing special antitoxins 
and vaccines for infants. 

er examination of the cargo in the 
forward compartments disclosed that this one 
southbound PAA freighter carried valves for 
busy oil pumps; several shipments of essen- 


tial industrial chemicals; parts for machines, 
automobiles, trucks and airplanes; radio 
telephone equipment; and, of course, hun- 
dreds of pounds of mail for every country and 
colony en route. 

Vital cargo, this southbound flow! Nearly 
every flight each day carries capacity loads 
of supplies helping to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning—an important factor in the 
lives and welfare of the peoples of Latin 
America. 

And now that air express has proved itself 
in the wartime emergency, the postwar efa 

ill bring an even wider use of this sure and 
speedy means of freight transportation, 
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AIR EXPRESS, REA 


International air express shipments handled in 
September scored an 18.8 percent gain over the 
same month 1944, The report was a total of 24,714 
shipments. Charges paid by shippers on this inter- 
national traffic amounted to $97,159, a gain of 33.6 
percent for the month over the same period last 
year, 

An increase of four percent in the number of 
air express shipments handled through New York 
City was registered over September, 1944. Ship- 
ments handled for the metropolitan area totaled 
56,265 during the month, compared with 54,114 
shipments in September, 1944. Poundage forwarded 
was 511,075 pounds. Gross revenue reported for 
the month was $235,112.99, 


AIR CARGO TRANSPORT 


ACT has registered with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission 420,000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock and 120,000 stock purchase 
warrants. The company stated that 120,000 shares 
of the stock are reserved for issuance of the war- 
rants. Of the stock registered, 300,000 shares will 
he offered to the public at $3 a share. 


COLONIAL 


During October 10,557 passengers were carried 
as compared with 10,185 for the month of Septem- 
ber. Passengers carried in October of last year 
totaled 6,443. This month’s figures represent a 
3.5 percent increase over September’s figures and 
64 percent over October a year ago. During the 
month 31,910 pounds of mail were carried and 
16,745 pounds of express. 


CONTINENTAL 


_ Passenger traffic over Continental Air Lines dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1945 was up 113 per- 
cent over the same period of the preceding year. 
Revenue passenger-miles flown by the airline dur- 
ing the period from January 1 to September 30 
totaled 35,824,312. This compares with 16,797,229 
ior the first nine months of 1944. 

Express ton-miles also showed an increase on a 
percentage basis, the 1924 figure of 77,879 ton- 
miles representing an increase of 101 percent over 
the 1944 total of 38,759 ton-miles for the initial 
nne months of that year, A sizable increase was 
also recorded in mail ton-miles, which rose from 
93,298 ton-miles in the period ending on September 
30, 1944, to 142,645 for the same period of the 
current year. 


DELTA 


Travel on Delta Air Lines last month increased 
8,976 passengers over October, 1944, and revenue 
passenger-miles flown increased 55 per cent. Dur- 
ing October, 28,502 passengers were transported 
in Delta planes compared with 19,526 passengers 
in October, 1944. In that month Delta planes 


flew 11,610,454 revenue passenger-miles against 
7.490.615 passenger-miles flown during the same 
month last year. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


EASTERN 


The board of directors of Eastern Air Lines has 
authorized a semi-annual dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the common stock payable December 15th 
to stockholders of record on November 23rd. This 
action marks the second dividend to be authorized 
in the history of the company, the first dividend 
of 50 cents having been paid last June 12th. 


MID-CONTINENT 


MCA’s operating revenue for September, 1945, 
was $338,939 or 77 percent greater than September, 
1944. Revenue passengers carried were 17,004, an 
increase of 126 percent compared with September 
last year, 

J. W. Miller, president, stated that the net profit 
of the Company after provision for income taxes 
was $28,589 as compared to a net profit of $23,958 
in September of 1944. Due to increased num 
of miles flown the rate of air mail pay for the 
month decreased to 22.86 cents per mile as com- 
pared with 39.33 cents for September, 1944. 


NATIONAL 


NAL flew 6,767,618 passenger-miles in Septem- 
ber, 1945, an increase of 116.36 percent over the 
passenger-miles flown during the same month 1944, 

Revenue passengers carried in September, 1945, 
totaled 12,238, as compared with 9,670 in Septem- 
ber, 1944. The load factor from Jacksonville to 
New York was 94.31 percent for September 1945; 
from Jacksonville to New Orleans 93.11 percent; 
Tampa to Jacksonville, 92.48 percent; and New 
York to Jacksonville, 91.60 percent. 


NORTHEAST 


NEA last month carried more passengers than 
during any single month in the 12-year a. of 
the company, it was announced by President Paul 
F. Collins. The airline’s new high monthly total 
of 23,507 is a 403 percent increase over the October 
1944 passenger total. The previous monthly record 
was established in August, 1945. 


NORTHWEST 


A net profit of $727,714 after deduction of all 
taxes and reserves was reported by NWA for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945. This figure rep- 
resents an increase of 41 percent over net profits 
for the previous fiscal year. These earnings amount 
to $1.35 for each of the 539,070 shares of common 
capital stock outstanding at the end of the year. 
In his statement, Croil Hunter, president and gen- 
eral manager, disclosed that the company’s surplus 
at the close of this period was $2,024,210. 

Hunter’s report disclosed that air mail revenue 
for the fiscal year amounted to $1,616,886, an 
increase of 14 percent over that of a year ago. 
Express and miscellaneous operating revenues 
reached $119,472. 

Revenue miles for the fiscal year totaled 9,634,- 
39, an increase of more than four million miles. 
The company’s planes carried 247,589 revenue pas- 
sengers, more than twice the toal for the previous 
year. These passengers were carried 162,325,068 
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revenue passenger-miles, nearly double the figure 
jor a year ago. The report also showed 5,289,489,- 
351 pound-miles of mail, exceeding the previous 
year’s total by more than 600 million; and 1,628,- 
994,471 pound-miles of express, again an increase 
of more than 600 million. The revenue load factor 
was 85.80 and the performance factor 96.20 percent, 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL 


PCA operating revenues for the quarter-year end- 
ing September 30, 1945, amounted to $3,439,192, 
or am increase of more than a million dollars over 
the same period last year, it was announced by 
R. G. Lochiel, PCA vice president and treasurer, 
who further disclosed that the corporation would 
not be subject to excess profits taxes in 1945. The 
uirline’s net income in the 1945 third quarter 
totaled $385,069, or 81 cents a share, as compared 
with a net income of $292,806, or 62 cents per 
share, in 1944, 

PCA operating revenues for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1945, amounted to $8,203,617, 
or very nearly double the $4,344,492 recorded in 
the comparable period ended September 30, 1944, 
Mr. Lochiel said. PCA’s net income after taxes 
amounted to $796,618, or $1.67 per share, in the 
first nine months of 1945, as compared with $359,- 
_ or 76 cents per share, in the same period of 


UNITED 


The effect of both passenger fare and air mail 
rate reductions is reflected in the third quarter 
report of UAL which shows net income of $1,508,- 
155, equivalent to 92 cents per share of common 
stock and $15.04 of preferred, as compared with 
net income of $2,269,672 for the corresponding 
period of 1944. United’s net income for the first 
nine months of this year was given as $4,113,116, 
equivalent to $2.48 of common stock and $41.03 
of preferred, as compared with $5,194,509 for-the 
first nine months of last year. 


Mail revenues of the airline, reflecting the drop 
from 60 cents to 45 cents per ton-mile paid the 
company by the Post Office Department, effective 
January 1, showed a decrease of approximately 15 
percent under those for the third quarter of 1944. 
Passenger revenues gained almost 20 percent, de- 
spite lower fares, in line with a 34 percent increase 
in revenue passenger miles. 


Both operating revenues and expenses of United 
reached new peaks, according to John W. Newey, 
vice president-finance. Revenues totaled $10,892,- 
510, a gain of nine percent over those for the third 
quarter of 1944. Expenses and taxes, exclusive of 
income taxes, totaled $8,354,102, a gain of approxi- 
mately 33 percent. United’s revenue passenger- 
miles for the third quarter were 174,392,485 as 
against 130,373,264 for the same period a year 
ago; mail ton-miles, 5,994,101 as compared with 
5,276,378; express ton-miles, 1,175,375 as against 
1,113,225, and revenue plane-miles, 10,914,876 as 
against 8,086,899. 


Expreso Aereo Buys Field 


The Cuban airline, Expreso Aereo Inter- 
americano, S.A., now operating an air freight 
service between Miami, Florida, and Havana, 
Cuba, and a Cuban passenger, freight and 
mail service from Havana to Caibarien, has 
just purchased land for an airport at Santiago 
de Cuba, and plans to extend service to that 
city as soon as the airport is completed. Engi- 
neers have been dispatched to Santiago to 
start work on the project, which will be one 
of the finest in the Caribbean area. 


Aircraft Industry is Busy 
Developing Global Markets 


A campaign to develop aircraft markem 
abroad is now being designed by executives @ 
the aircraft industry. Strengthened by the fam 
that the Export-Import Bank is willing to make 
foreign loans for aircraft purchases, the pam 
motional drive will seek and recommend sole 
tions for several outstanding export problemm 


For one thing, foreign trade expansion @ 
now being retarded by inadequate and insuffi 
cient airports abroad. While many airfields 
and airstrips were constructed in most of tie 
war theaters by the armed forces, our Goverm 
ment’s peacetime claim to their operation aim 
utilization has been reduced by reverse Leng 
Lease of foreign labor and maintenance, ang 
in other areas, such as Latin America aig 
Mexico, new airports are badly needed. There 
fore the State Department wil! probably Be 
urged to negotiate with governments of these 
countries concerning airport construction. Fp 
example, a barter of surplus property in fap 
eign areas for trade concession and agree 
ments might be arranged. 


Recommendations will also be made {ir 
supplanting German aircraft and aircraft ideas 
still widespread in South America, with Amer 
ican aircraft and technological advances, if 
is likely that our cargo and transport surpluses 
will be offered at little or no cost to Latif 
American countries, to help build a demand 
for American-made aircraft. 


Other aspects of the aircraft manufacturers 
plans are specific suggestions for the handling 
and disposal of surplus American aircraft 
overseas, and proposals that United States 
civil air attaches be permitted a wide scope of 
operations, since they are the individuals 
whose close contact with the industry and gow 
ernment representatives of foreign countries 
will provide useful knowledge of the needs 
and potential markets of these areas. 


Although the Export-Import Bank does not 
usually finance local expenditures in other 
countries, it will make loans to exporters here 
(provided that the terms of the loan are not 
of interest to commercial banks), and to for 
eign governments and private interests, ii 
cases where the money will be used for te 
developmnt of foreign trade. For instance, @ 
was disclosed at a recent meeting of the && 
port committee of the Aircraft Industrie 
Association that $20,000,000 had been loaned 
to Denmark for the purchase of aircraft aml 
other equipment. 


The Bank, which can finance either the @& 
port products or the technical services, Wil 
make loans to our aircraft industry for forelga 
trade development on an equal basis to am 
companies. 
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‘ SHIPPER’S MAP— 


. Traditional trade routes 
’ are replaced by the global 
bighways of tomorrow. 


UD 


AIR CARGO > 


BASE MAP COPYRIGHT BY RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Huge flying freight cars streaking 
through the skies to the farthest 
corners of the earth have changed 
all former concepts of time, dis- 
tance, and commerce, 

Our policies, protecting ship- 


ments to all parts of the world, 
have kept pace with each new de- 
velopment in air transportation, 
Let us assist you through your 


proper air cargo coverage. 


Wm. H. M'Gee « Co., Inc. 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 


lll John Street New York City 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA BALTIMORE TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO é 


agent or broker in obtaining. 
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